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Ww 





The Week 
Though Gov. Wilson’s election to the 
Presidency was expected by all men 
able to view the political situation cool- 
ly, the extent of his victory impresses 





the imagination. Let no man say that 


his success was undeserved. He had a 'Mr. Taft's Presidency. Every man knows 
magnificent opportunity, but he seized |in his heart, however, that it has not 


it magnificently. Deliberately marking 


out the lines of his campaign; he clung | failure which it has been painted. The 


to them tenaciously, and by the dignity 
and force of his speeches, the sagacity 
of his judgment, and the manliness of 
his bearing, held his party together in 
the face of a formidable raider, and 
won the support of thousands of Repub- 
licans and independents. This is a shin- 
ing achievement. No sure good for- 
tune made Woodrow Wilson appear tall- 
er from the shoulders upward than any 
other possible Democratic nominee this 
Over any other of the candi- 
Roosevelt would 
have driven his chariot triumphantly. 


year. 
dates at Baltimore, 


And first among the great gains of his 
victory, we put the destruction of the 
hideous superstition about the protec- 
tive tariff, which was again dragged out 
the past month in the hope of deceiv- 
ing, at the same time that it insulted, 
the intelligence of the American people. 





But with the same vote by which Gov. 
Wilson's wonderful success has been at- 
tained, solemn warning has been given. 
It is not an hour for foolish elation. 
No man perceives this more clearly 
than Woodrow Wilson. 
words are all of deep responsibility, and 
of the sobering which such a victory as 
his carries with it. We may be sure 


His earliest 


that no eye is keener than his to. read | 


the signs in the political heavens. He 


sere the breaking up of the great deep | structive work. The silver question was 


in this election. 


trampled upon. In the casting of ballots | 


impatience visibly went with hope, im- | 


Party allegiance was | 


perious demands for the future along- 
side condign punishment for the past. 


| 


what courage and strength of will and 
|calmness under obloquy he will need in 
| order to prevent the party victory from 


| 


|for spoils. 


} 


down a steep place into the sea. 





This is no time to attempt to review 


‘been that black betrayal and wretched 


country has many services to thank him 
|for, as all will acknowledge when the 
|rancorous animosities of the past few 
| months have sunk to their proper level. 
| But in the personal aspect of his humili- 
lation, one fact will remain unchalleng- 
ed. He brought his fate upon himself. 
|When in 1908 he allowed Theodore 
| Roosevelt to force him upon the Repub- 
|lican party and the country as Presi- 
dent, he put his official life at the mercy 
of one man. Placed in the White House 
by grace of Theodore Roosevelt, he is 
now expelled from it by revenge of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 





| 
| Besides winning the Presidency, the 
|Democrats will have a tremendous ma- 
|jority in the House of Representatives, 
‘and, if present indications are borne 
jout, also a safe margin in the Senate. 
| With the exception of the first half of 
|Cleveland’s second Administration, this 
‘will be the first time since the 
break of the Civil War that the Demo- 
cratic party will have had control of 


out- 


the three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon which devolves the power 
And 
in that exceptional two years following 
‘the election of 1892, the situation both 
of the party and of the country was so 


of legislation and administration. 


|peculiar as to block disastrously the 
|party’s power to make a record of con- 


japproaching its acutest stage, and upon 


this question the party was hopeless- 
ly divided within itself; the national 
finances were in a critical condition, and 


preparations had been made by the out- | 
The vast and fluctuating electorate | going Administration for taking the ex- 


being transmuted into a swinish rush 
This would infallibly lead 


|tle group of machine-made Senators, bit- 
terly hostile to Cleveland, was in a po 
sition to paralyze the party in the up- 
per branch of Congress. In every one 
‘of these respects, the situation to-day is 
in most gratifying contrast to that of 
The will 
have the opportunity, believe 
will, effec- 
tively with the Democratic President ip 


1892. Democratic Congress 


and we 
will have the to codperate 
a great programme of national progress, 
That it may be guided by wise as wel. 
leadership is to-day the 


as patriotic 


hope and expectation of the country. 





Among the influences which will bear 
on the political history of the coming 
Democratic Administration, there is one 
of high importance to which little con- 
| sideration has as yet been given in the 
forecasts of people or politicians. It has 
|been the peculiar lot of the Democratic 
party, in each of its Presidential vic 
sixty to 


the past years, 


tories for 
enter office at atime of business depres- 
When Mr 


for the 


sion. Cleveland was in- 


augurated second time, in 
March, 1893, the great financial panic of 
‘that year was already beginning. His 
| first inauguration, in March of 1885, oc 
curred when the country was still shak- 
jen by the after-effects of the panic of 
1884. Mr. Buchanan took office only a 
| month or two before the outbreak of the 


|panic of 1857. All three of those finan- 


cial crises were the outcome of causes 
world-wide in their scope and purely 
economic in their character; but the 
handicap imposed by them on a new 
Administration was inevitable. The 
Republican party, on the other hand, 


has been favored by exceptional good 
fortune in the character of the period 
when its Presidential candidates have 
replaced those of the opposition. When 
Mr. McKinley took office in 1897 and Mr. 
Harrison in 1889, the tide of prosperity 
was running strongly in the country’s 
| Gov. 
will begin under just such auspices as 


favor. Wilson's Administration 


theirs. 





The late Vice-President of the United 


stands ready to inflict its dire penalties |traordinary step of a bond issue in time | States, Mr. Sherman, had a genial and 


upon Democratic failure. Gov. Wilson 


mist be fully aware of all this. 





of peace; a desolating panic prostrated 


attractive personality that made him 


He | business very soon after Mr. Cleve- particularly popular in Congressional 





422 


circles, and won him a large number of 


Yet 


man 


he 


now 


friends represented a type of 


public rapidly disappearing 


from view. The progressive movement 
rywhere has made it clear that there 
who but 


looked up 


eve 


is no longer place for men 


twenty-five years ago were 


to as the mainstay of political parties— 
the men who went into politics because 
business and believed that victories 


in politics were to be achieved primar- 


ily to make money for the victors and 
their friends. ‘The whole teaching of 
Mr. Sherman's party was along that 
line; the rich manufacturer from whom 


one could fry fat and to whom one could 
grant tariff favors was the exemplar of 
successful For 
this kind Re- 
rublican party is now paying a terrible 


American citizenship. 


of business politics the 
but a deserved penalty. Its leaders of 
the future cannot be men of Mr. Sher- 
man's kind, even though they embody 

charm and 
skilled 


party leaders and able parliamentarians. 


in their personality great 


ali the social virtues, and are 


mistake about 
the 


United States has devised 


There must be some 


the announcement that Supreme 
Court of the 
rules for making the administration of 
Federal 


costly. 


courts more 


rhe 


justice fn the 


speedy and less way in 


which this reform has been brought 


about naturally makes us very suspi 


Judges have been giving a 
They 


clous of it 


great deal of patient labor to it. 


have conferred with one another and 
with legal experts; have had a large 
mass of evidence before them, which 


they have painstakingly sifted, and have 
studied the various proposals 


They 


carefully 


for improvement laid before them, 


have taken their time about It, too, and 
Lave been cautious. But the country 
knows very well that judicial reform 
cannot be brought about in any such 
piussy-footed way The thing to do, as 


ve have been told over and over again, 


is to let loose a hurricane upon the 
courts, to get the crowd to teach the 
judges how to decide, and to make an 
end at once of the law's delays. by tak- 


ing a popular vote In every case which 


is desired to hurry to a conclusion 


all 


if 
I 


With these new principles firmly 


fixed in the citizen's mind, he will know 


what to think of the pretence that by 
study and patience and trained intelli- 
gence a reform in judicial procedure 


has been accomplished. 


|millions annually. 
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It is nearly & quarter of a century 
since James Bryce wrote: 


the 
here 


Under 
finance 


system of Congressional 
described, America wastes 
But her wealth is %0 
great, her revenue so elastic, that she is 
not sensible of the loss. She has the glor- 
ious privilege of youth, the privilege of 
committing errors without suffering froi 
their consequences. 

Any with this glorious 
privilege is still sacrilege in the eyes 
cf Congressmen, and, accordingly, by 
means of the convenient device of a 
“rider,” they provided during their last 
session that no annual budget should 
be prepared for the Government until 


interference 


tney should so order. 
purpose of this action was to head off 
President Taft and his Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, who were 
known to be contemplating so violent 
an invasion of our liberties. In sup- 


port 


|gress, grave Constitutional and practi- 


cal These 
would be much more impressive if Con- 
gress itself had been exhibiting a dis- 
position to systematize the methods of 


arguments are advanced. 


raising and spending the people’s mon- 
The advantages of a budget are 
in the direction of wiser 
of equal value would it be 


ey. 
not only 
financing; 
to help both citizens and officials to get 
intelligent grasp of this important 


activities. 


an 
branch of the Government’s 
What the country had a right to expect 
was codéperation between Congress and 
the President in the establishing of so 
desirable an improvement. The attempt 
to thwart Mr. Taft in this respect will 
orly delay the triumph of a policy that 


all other nations have long followed. 





on illiteracy 
exhibit of 


The percentage of illiterates 


The bulletin 


makes 


census 


a most satisfactory 
progress. 
in the entire population has, in a dec- 
ade, been cut down from 10.7 to 7.7, and 
this percentage among children from 
ten to fourteen years of age has been 
reduced, in the same period, from 7.2 to 
1.1. The the 
more striking and the more significant 
the two; it means that In the rising 
generation but little more 
than half as many illiterates in every 
thousand persons as there were among 
the young people of like age ten years 


A remarkable feature of the de- 


latter showing is both 


. 
0 


there are 


ago. 
tailed showing is that the reduction of 


illiteracy has not only been common to! 
‘ 


The immediate | 


of the position assumed by Con-| 


' all sections of the country, and strong- 


ly marked in every section, but that it 
bas been proportionally as decided in 
those sections in which the amount of 
illiteracy was already very small as in 
those in which there was—and is—a 
great deal of room for improvement. 
Thus (for children 10-14 years of age) 
while the percentage in the South At- 
lantic, East South Central, and West 
South Central States fell from 17.8, 18.2, 
and 16.2, respectively, in 1900 to 10.0, 
10.7, and 9.4 in 1910, the New England 
percentage was reduced from 1.2 to 0.4, 
the Middle Atlantic from 0.9 to 0.4, the 
East North Central from 0.7 to 0.3, the 
West North Central from 1.4 to 0.6. This 
record of advance seems fully to justify 
the assertion in the bulletin that the 
figures “show that illiteracy in the 
United States is being gradually elim- 
inated.” 





But, while the relative figures of il- 
literacy, the comparisons between 1910 
and 1900, are at all points in a high de- 
gree satisfactory, some of the absolute 
figures are very far from what they 
should be. Especially is this the case 
in regard to the negro population. Thus 
in the three above-named Southern divi- 
sions of the country, among the ne- 


|gro children from ten to fourteen years 


of age, the percentage of illiterates is 
still 18.9, 20.7, and 22.4, respectively; 
which, though it is a marked improve- 
ment on the 31.3, 33.1, and 32.7 of ten 
years ago, yet represents a vast body of 
neglected childhood. The significance, 
too, of such a mass of illiteracy is more 
than what appears from the figures; for 
where downright “illiteracy’—the in-. 
ability to read and write—is so com- 
mon, we may be sure that a large pro- 
portion of those above that line have 
the most meagre schooling. There is 
riuch uphill work still before the men 
and women who are striving to procure 
the benefits of elementary education for 
the negro population of the South. Our 
foreign-born children, on the other 
band, and the native children of foreign 
parents, make a most excellent showing. 
Throughout the North, illiteracy among 
the native children of foreign parents 
amounts to only about one-fifth of one 
per cent.; and even among the foreign- 
born children (of the ages in question) 
it ranges only from 2.1 to 5,8 per cent. 
Nothing could give stronger evidence of 


‘the rapidity with which the American 
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school system takes hold of the inflow- 
ing tide of humanity. 





While the publication of the Loeb Li- 
brary of Greek and Latin Classics has 
now long been a certainty, the actual 
appearance of the initial volumes of the 
series is an event that should not be 
passed by without a word of welcome. 
With the original text on one page and 
the best obtainable English translation 
facing it on the opposite page, and with 
the price placing the books within the 
reach of all lovers of ancient literature, 
the publication of this great collection 
brings reinforcement to the friends of 
“tte humanities” at a time when it is 
sorely needed. But, while Mr. Loeb’s 
well-chosen munificence is thus an en- 
couragement to what is in many ways a 


waning cause, we believe that it indi-| 
cates something more than the feeling | 


of one man, or one small group of men, | 


in regard to that cause. In this day of | 


large-scale operation in all directions, 
the currents of life which are not pre-| 
dominant are apt to be ignored alto- | 
gether; and every once in a while | 
something occurs to reveal their exist- | 
ence in quite unsuspected strength. Such 
a revelation was made, in this very | 
matter of the classical tradition, when | 
the new movement at Amherst was 
launched, a year or two ago; and 80, 
we are inclined to think, the Loeb Li- 
brary will prove to be not only a cause, 
but also a sign, of a wider interest in 
the classics than is generally supposed 
to exist at present. In any case, it will 
be a fine achieveiment—a notable addi- 
tion to the higher intellectual resources 
of the English-speaking peoples, and a 
credit to our own country. 





That football makes tremendously for 
the development of character has long 
been recognized, but it has seldom if 
ever before furnished so striking a man- 
ifestation of its possibilities in this di- 
rection as it gave a day or two ago at 
Dartmouth. On the squad was a well- 
built youth from New Hampshire. He 
had been on the team for a year, but 
had not displayed the prowess that 
might naturally have been expected 
from his appearance. On this occasion 
he was put in at guard. As usual, he 
was playing only fair football when 
something happened that proved to be 


} 
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that moment, observers say, he was in- 
vincible. He played harder as the game 
progressed, and stopped every play that 
was directed at him. He now sits among 
The 
regrettable feature of this otherwise in- 
spiring incident is that what could so 
easily have been brought about by de- 


the mighty at the training-table. 


sign in the very beginning was left to 
the caprice of chance. 
now make the All-America eleven some 
day was permitted to find himself as 
best he could. Evidently, the coaching 
We trust 


A man who may 


system was gravely at fault. 
that no more Dartmouth youths will 
have to wait a whole year for a trifling 
but indispensable bit of experience that 
shall in a moment transform them from 


boys to men. 





Cuba’s Presidential election on Friday 


disappointed the prophets—especiaHy 
|the inspired prophets of American in- 
'tervention—by being conducted in the 
| most orderly manner. None of that riot- 


ing and bloodshed at the polls which 


were so solemnly predicted, and which | 


were to be the signal for the sailing of 
our men-of-war for Havana, appeared 
anywhere; no disturbances being re- 
ported from any part of the island. This 
speaks well for the growing self-re- 
|straint of the Cubans, while it also 
| shows that they understood the bearing 
lof a peaceful election upon the whole 
question of their continuing indepen- 


| 
The success of Gen. Menocal 


| 


dence. 


ly desired by the most stable and sub- 
stantial elements of the population. He 
seems clearly to be the best man for 
the job, to use the consecrated Ameri- 
can phrase, but it is truly a big job that 
| confronts him. President Gomez leaves 
him the legacy of a discredited and 
well-nigh wrecked Government. The 
interval before Menocal is inaugurated 
will be a critical period, but if that is 
safely got through, and the new Presi- 
dent takes office next spring with the 
best people in Cuba sustaining him, 
there is every reason to hope that the 
young republic will acquire new 
strength and respect. 





Mr. Asquith made a telling point in 
one of his recent speeches when, lead- 
ing up to a powerful statement of the 
case against the threatened Unionist 





the turning-point in his career: he was 


accidentally kicked on the nose. From hearers of two earnest warnings uttered to European standards and methods. 


policy as to Ulster, he reminded his 


was generally expected, and was plain- | 





*)>* 


mo & 
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by him in the past, and disregarded by 


the Tories with disastrous results. The 
first related to Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal 
campaign initiated in 1903—‘"a cam- 
paign in favor of a return to the old 
and discredited system of protection”; 
the second to the rejection of the budget 
The 


occasion to apologize 


of 1908 by the House of Lords. 
Premier has no 
for any assumption of prophetic gifts 
when he points to the fact that he re- 
peatedly warned the Unionist leaders 
in 1903 and 1904 that they were “head- 
ing straight for the disaster into which 
they plunged in 1906,” and that he Hke- 
wise warned them in 1909 that rejec- 
tion of the budget would bode calamity 
to the House of Lords. In both in- 
stances, he was resting not on any spe- 
cial insight peculiar to himself, but on 
the knowledge that political instincts 
and convictions which were deeply im- 
bedded in the public mind of England 
could not be offended against with im- 
punity. The “Tariff Reform” agitation 
has been a dismal failure; the rejection 
of the budget brought down on the 
House of Lords the penalty that level- 
headed men, friends and enemies alike, 
foresaw; and Mr. Asquith has no diffi- 
culty in making out a case against the 
Ulsterite irreconcilables quite as strong 
as that which held against the unfor- 
tunate positions assumed by the Union- 
ist 


tions. 


leaders upon the other two ques- 


A step towards the union of cleanli- 
ness and godliness in India has been 
‘taken by the appointment of a commis- 
‘sion to inquire into the sanitation of 
Hindu and Mohammedan centres of pil- 
'grimage. For a series of years there 
have been outbreaks of epidemics at 
these points, and the departing devo- 
‘tees have carried away with them the 
germs of diseases which have later ap- 
It is 
also known that pilgrims carry conta- 


|peared hundreds of miles distant. 


}gion and infection to these centres, with 
'serious results. Doubtless it is better 
|tu be dirty and holy than to have clean 
hands but an impure heart, and the 
|Government will have to proceed tact- 
‘fully in any strengthening of existing 
‘regulations. The part played in the 
| Mutiny by the greasing of cartridges 
|with the fat of certain animals must 
always haunt the officers entrusted with 
the task of “civilizing” India according 
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PROGRESS ANDTHE CONSTITUTION 
Mr. 


The agitation of which Roose- 


velt been the central figure, and 


has 
which, though it has flamed out with a 
sudden intensity in the last few months, 


was distinctly under way during a large 


part of his second term as President, 
has all along had as one of its essen 
tial features an assault upon the po- 
tency of the written Constitution, the 


distinguishing feature of our historic 


polity That assault has taken various 
forms For a long time it consisted 
chiefly in the venement assertion of an 
extreme doctrine of loose construction, 
a doctrine under which it became the 


duty of the judges to read into the Con- 


atitution—or out of it—anything which 


an assumed change in the ethical or 


economic demands of public sentiment 


might call for. A more advanced stage 


was reached in the proposal that judi- 


cial decisions on certain great ques- 


tions of Constitutional interpretation 
should be subject to reversal by popular 
vote; a proposal from the working of 
which the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States was, in terms, excluded, but 
which obviously carried with it, as a 
logical and even an indispensable se- 


quel, the application of a like process to 
the decisions of the nation’s highest tri 
And in his final brief appeal to 


Mr. 


bunal 


the voters on the eve of election, 


Roosevelt made a reference to “worn. 


out governmental expedients” in which 
it requires no great exercise of insight 
allusion to the 


to see a contemptuous 


restrictions of a written Constitution. 


Among the causes of the growth of 


this agitation—by no means the only 


cause, but unquestionably a very power 
belief, 
intelligent 


ful one-—has been the entertain- 
ed 
though with very 


of 


by many highly persons, 


little reason, that the 
States is 


“with 


United 
We 


Conatitution the 


virtually unamendable say 


ery little reason,” because, although no 


amendment has been made to the Con 


stitution for a century, except for those 
Civil War, it 


determin- 


brought about by the is 


ecually true that no earnest, 


ed, and goneral movement in favor of 


any amendment has been made at any 
time during that period, until very re- 
Within the 
changes—the 


and that providing for direct election of 


cently last few years, two 


income-tax amendment, 


Senators—have aroused serious interest 


and what is 


throughout the country; 
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the result? It was announced from 


Washington three or four days ago that 


thirty-four out of the thirty-six States | 


required have approved the income-tax 
amendment; and there is no doubt that 
within a few months it will be incorpo- 
rated into the Constitution. The direct 
election of Senators is not so far ad- 
vanced, but it has been adopted by 
House and Senate, and will in all prob- 
ability have an easy course through the 
State Legislatures. Moreover, in both of 
these cases, the adoption of the amend- 


ment would have been much more 
prompt had it not been for obstacles 
not germane to their purpose. Gov. 


Hughes's objection to what he regard- 
ed as a dangerous, though unintended, 
consequence of certain words in the in- 
come-tax amendment unquestionably 
its acceptance by at least a 
in the matter of the direct 
of Senators, the difficulty of 


and Southern 


delayed 
year; and 
election 
reconciling Northern 
views as to a purely accidental bearing 
rf 


elections caused the proposal to hang 


the amendment on the conduct of 


fire for a long time. 
progress of these two proposals com- 


pletely disposes of the notion that the 


Constitution is incapable of amendment | 


except by war or by a tremendous popu- 
lar upheaval. 


It was not in the specific schemes of 


economic or social change embodied in| 
party's platform that, 
the essential point of departure of that | 


the Progressive 


was to be found. Many of these 
have the hearty ap- 


party 
projects not only 
proval of all humane and open-minded 
men without distinction of party, but 
had been making rapid strides towards 
adoption before the 
was heard of. 
nature, and involve decidedly conten- 
tious matter. 
underlay the whole, the thing convey- 
ed in a thousand ways though not ex- 
pressed in any platform plank of per- 
haps in any explicit utterance, relates 
not so much to objects as to methods. 
Impatience of any such restraints as 
are Imposed by a written Constitution 
is of the very essence of the movement; 
and even this does not by any means 
measure extent of its departure 
from the American tradition. What the 
new Constitution of Ohio has done for 
that State is but an advance specimen 
of what, by the very law of its being, 


this movement, if it should persist, is 


the 


| tion. 


lis what the 


As it is, the quiet | 


Progressive party | 
Some are of a different, 


But the great thing that) 


| bound to seek to impose upon the na- 


Amendment of the Constitution 
initiated by a trifling percentage of the 
voters, and completed by the assent of a 
majority of those voting upon it at a 
single election; statutes similarly enact- 
ed, without the interposition either of 
the Legislature or of the Executive: this 
logic of the Progressive 
movement, and the emotional force 
behind it, alike prescribe as its inevita- 
| ble goal. 

And why not? “What great harm,” 
it may be asked, “would there be in 
this direct power of the people to settle 
the questions of the people? Let them 
make mistakes; they will learn to cor- 
This is a cheap and easy 

it seems to satisfy the 
ages with 


rect them.” 

answer; ‘and 
youthful reformers of all 
whom the country nowadays abounds. 
Bow how about mistakes that cannot be 
corrected? How about a plebiscite for 
free silver in the dark years following 
the panic of 1893? That would have 
been an absolutely irreversible judg- 
ment—-the mischief would have lain in 
the change itself, and could never have 
been undone. How about a plebiscite 
on Union or Secession? Who knows 
what would have been the result of 
that? Was the Union to be staked on 
the result of a eount of noses at any 
single time at which its opponents wish- 
ed to put it to the touch? And who 
knows what fundamental questions— 
questions quite as fundamental as either 
‘of these—the future may bring forth? 
The defenders of the Constitution to- 
‘day, the defenders of representative 
government to-day, stand for the preser- 
vation of established institutions in the 
face of sudden attack. They stand for 
“governmental expedients” which make 
‘it impossible to sweep away funda- 
mental features of our political or eco- 
homic structure without giving them a 
fair chance to measure their strength 
‘against the wave of innovation. It is 
ine iron-bound Constitution that they 
jare pledged to defend; it is a Constitu- 
‘tion subject to change, but subject to 
‘change only when the desire of the na- 


|tion for that change has been proved to 


be steady and assured. And under that 
Constitution, with such modification as 
the firm judgment of the country may 
demand, the nation will respond to the 
requirements of progress without sacri- 
ficing its sobriety or endangering its 





stability. 








Nov. 7, 1912] 
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METAPHYSICAL STANDARDS OF 
LIVING. 
Ne discussion of social conditions 


among the workers of the nation to-day 
is complete if it does not lay a great 
deal of stress on the question of immi- 
gration, on the changes in the indus- 
trial world that have resulted there- 
trom, and specifically on the American 
standard of living. Especially in treat- 


ing of the character of the “new” immi- 
giation from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope during the last thirty-five years, a 
writer seldom fails to point out the 
menace to the American standard of liv- 
ing that arises when vast hordes of pov- 
erty-stricken Italians and Slavs are 
brought into competition with the na- 
The 
of such contrasts are familiar. 
directed 
New York city or Chicago, we are shown 


tive workingmen. main features 


We are 


to the tenement districts of 


perhaps a dozen Polish or Slovak labor- 


ers herded together in two or three 
rooms under destructive physical and 
moral conditions, and we are asked to 
consider what, under such circum- 
stance, is to be the future. Mary Field, 
in the 


last number of the American 


Magazine, has done this in a series of! 


very vivid and generally truthful 
sketches of the way in which wage-earn- 
ers live in Chicago. Much in the same 
spirit is W. Jett Lauck’s article on “The 
Vanishing American Wage-Earner,” in 
the last Atlantic. 

And yet, in both these studies of the 
immigrant though 
seem to deal with concrete figures and 
conditions, there is discernible a pecu- 
liar hesitancy in getting down to the 
The writers reason a 


wage-earner, 


essential fact. 
priori. 
conditions are among the 
population, they remind us of the Amer- 
ican ideal and draw the conclusion ex- 
plicitly or by inference that a degrada- 
tion of American standards is inevita- 
ble. But evidently a much simpler and 
mere scientific way of going at the prob- 
lem would be to ask specifically whe- 
ther, taking the ninety millions of peo- 
ple in the United States as a whole, life 
to-day is on a lower plane than it was 
thirty years ago or sixty years ago. Is 
the average wage lower, is the average 


immigrant 


amount of comfort smaller, is the aver: | 


age percentage of destitution and crime 
larger, is the average standard of popu- 
lar education on the decline? To bring 
forward specific figures on suc’ 


vast 


they | 


They show us what the living | 


‘and complicated matters is out of the 
question in this place. But we doubt if 
even the most remorseless critic of in 


dustrial conditions in this country will, 
as a matter of general knowledge and 
defend 


economic position of the American wage- 


conviction, the thesis that the 
earner has been going down under the 
pressure of As 
broader ethical and spiritual effects of 
the the 


will be the last to deny that it 


immigration. for the 


foreign inrush, social worker 
is pre- 
cisely during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury that this nation has experienced a 
spiritual awakening whose effects in 
politics, industry, and social relations we 
are now beginning to see in full force 
Reasoning a priori, the student of im- 
migration would have argued, twenty- 
five years ago, that the invasion of un- 
no tradition 


educated foreigners, with 


of liberty and self-government behind 
them, must inevitably work a deterior- 
Yet 


that we are in the full swing of a cam- 


ation in our politics. it is to-day 
paign for governmental reform. 
When the 


migration speak of the American stan- 


critics of the “new” im- 
dard of living there seems to be vague- 
ly present to their minds a picture of 
the America of seventy-five years ago, 
with its industries located in the small 
manufacturing towns, and its popula- 


tion of independent, native working- 


men living in their own homes, and 
moving, out of shop hours, on a basis 
of democratic equality with their em- 
ployers. With this they the 


condition of what they describe as in- 


contrast 
dustrial serfdom under which the for- 
eign mill-worker or miner lives to-day. 
But that obviously is a false contrast 
te make when one wishes to discuss the 
effects of the “new” immigration. The 
|true contrast to be drawn is between 
the living standard of the “new” im- 
|migrants and that of the immigrants of 
three-quarters of a century ago, when 
ithe Irish began to enter the mills and 
| factories, to be followed by other races, 
‘such as the French-Canadians. The 
workingman of native stock reaching 
back, let us say, a hundred years, was 
‘never a tenement dweller. The city 
‘tenement and the slum arose with the 


| arst waves of the older immigration. 


The proper question to ask, therefore, 
is whether tenement conditions to-day 
are worse than they were fifty years 
ago, whether congestion among the Ital 


ians and Slavs of New York city, tak 
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it 


ing them as a whole, is worse than 


Was among the Irish tenement dwellers 


in 1860. At bottom it is not a question 
whether the “American standard of 
living tas been declining, but whether 


the standard of living among tenement 


dwellers in America has been going 


that the 
by 
sided as our writers would imply. 

An of 


analysis in 


And on 
be 


down, point answer 


would surely no means as one- 


close 


At 


analogous want really 


is apparent what the 
lantic writer has to say concerning the 
‘vanishing 
He 


mills were first started in New 


of the American wage-earn 


er shows that when the cotton 
England 
‘the looms and spindles were tended by 
the sons and daughters of the farmers 
who lived in the surrounding country. 
As the industries expanded, skilled oper 
Af 


appear 


atives came in from Great Britain. 


ter 1850 the French-Canadians 


Latin 


After 1890 began the Slavie and 


To-day the number of 
New 


invasion 


native Americans in the England 


mills is one-tenth of the total number 


woollen mills the 
In the silk 
one-fifth. Ap- 


of employees. In the 
proportion 


the 


is one-seventh. 


mills proportion is 


parently, the American workingman 


has been “vanishing” indeed. But our 


writer neglects to mention that between 
1910, of our silk 
mills increased sixteen-fold, our cotton 


1870 and the output 


output increased nearly four-fold, and 


our woollen output increased nearly to 
there has 


the 


the same degree. Presumably 


been a corresponding increase in 


number of wage-earners in 
It 
difference say 


that the Portuguese or Italian mill-hand 


engaged 


these industries makes a very con- 


siderable whether we 


has forced the native workingman out 
of his job or whether the foreigner has 
simply taken the job that could not be 
filled by American labor. 

The 


man! 


vanishing American working 
The 
sists on asking where has the American 


to? 


non-metaphysical mind in- 


workingman vanished Evidently, 


ne must have vanished either up or 


down. 


he 


Our writers do not assert that 
The 
has not swelled the ranks of pauperism 


has gone down. native stock 


and crime. Has he, then, risen, as a 
great many people believe, to the posi- 
tion of foreman and director of the new 
The 


seems 


masses of foreign labor? writer 
in the 
clined to think that he has; 


evidently, his standard of living has not 


American Magazine in 


wherefore, 
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But 
# more satisfactory answer is supplied 
Mr. Lauck in the Atlantic. Speaking 
the old English, Irish, and Scotch im- 
with the 


suffered from foreign competition. 


DY 
Oo 


migrants, whom, by contrast 


newer immigrants, he treats as “Ameri- 
he us that “not only has 


this class ceased entering the mills, but 


tells 


Cans, 


those already employed have sought 


work 
other words, the vanishing American 


elsewhere.” Working elsewhere; 
i! 
wage-earner is still a wage-earner some- 


where; he has not vanished at all. 


THE TURKISH DOWNFALL. 


Acknowledgment of defeat comes from 


in the form of an ap 


‘onstantinople 
Government for 
The 
final outcome of an extraordinary cam- 
paign can be affected by 
the next few days may bring forth. It is 


Ottoman 


of the 


peal by the 


the good offices Powers. 


hardly what 
simply a question whether the present 
conflict shall go down in history as a 
two weeks’ war or a three weeks’ war. 
It was only on October 19 that the Bul- 
garian began, and it is the 
work of the Bulgarian armies that has 


Just what have been 


offensive 


decided the issue. 
factors that entered into the Bul- 
garian victories we are still left to con- 


the 
jecture. It is only with the news of the 
approaching end of the war that any- 
thing but the most meagre details has 
begun to reach us as to the nature of 
the fighting. On the 
there has been just one newspaper cor- 
respondent at the front, and his reports 
have dealt more with results than with 
the actual nature of the contest. Until 
have had to be satisfied with 
The Bulgarians 


extraordinary 


Bulgarian side 


now we 
general impressions. 


have displayed courage 
Their commanders have been 
The Turks 
steadily backwards. But as to the num- 
ber of forces engaged, their strength in 
various arms of attack, and the 


losses on both sides, there is still the 


and dash. 


resourceful, were beaten 


the 
greatest uncertainty. 

It may be in place here to attempt a 
brief review of the movements of the 
armies from the investment of Adria- 
nople and Kirk-Klilisseh to the present 
We a rough 
triangle with its 
base running from Adrianople to Kirk- 


moment, must imagine 


some 140 miles tall, 
its apex, pointing south- 
east, at Constantinople. At Adrianople 
the fighting began on October 20, and 
almost simultaneously at Kirk-Kilisseh. 


Kilisseh and 


'The first Turkish defeat came at the 
latter place, which was taken on Octo- 
ber 24. The fighting line then shifts 
forty miles to the southeast, and by so 
much The 
base of the triangle, roughly parallel to 
the original base line, now extends from 
Baba Eski on the west, through Lule 
Burgas and Bunar Hissar to Visa. Along 
this line the decisive point was the cap- 


nearer to Constantinople. 


ture of Lule Burgas by the Bulgarians | 


on October The Turks fell back, 
another section of the triangle had been 
cut off, and the base pushed back thir- 
ty miles nearer to Constantinople along 
the line between Chorlu, near the Sea 


° 
JV. 


of Marmora, and Sarai, near the Black 


Sea. There, for a while, the Turks made | 
a stand, not with the hope of retrieving | 
their fortunes, but for the purpose of | 


enabling part of their forces to reach 
the Tchatalja line of fortifications forty 
miles to the southeast and within two 
days’ march from Constantinople. 

Of the spirit animating the Bulgarian 
forces enough has been said. What has 
been the conduct of the Turkish troops? 
Almost from the first there have been 


stories of panic and cowardice on their | 


part. Regiments have been described 
as surrendering in a body, or fleeing 
|to the rear and fighting for possession 
|of the southbound trains. The retreat 
of the Turks after the battle of Lule 
Burgas is characterized as a rout in 
the London Chronicle's story from its 
correspondent with Nazim  Pasha’s 
larmy, the first piece of effective narra- 
‘tive the war has so far preduced. Bat- 
talions, regiments, and companies are 
described as melting away into mobs of 
| panic-gricken fugitives; and the Chron- 
| icle’s story is echoed in other reports. 
But that the retreat from Lule Burgas, 
|while precipitate, was not entirely a 
sauve qui peut appears from the fact 
that after being beaten on Wednesday 
at Lule Burgas, on Saturday, the day af- 
ter the Chronicle's correspondent dates 
his dispatch, the Turks are fighting ob- 
stinately some thirty-five miles to the 
igouth along the line of Chorlu-Sarai. 
| ““Murderous” is the way one story char- 
acterizes Saturday's which 
showed a casualty list of twenty thou- 
sand. This story, it is true, comes from 
Constantinople, but it is amply confirm- 
‘ed by a dispatch of Sunday's date from 
| Sofia, to the effect that the remnant of 
the Turkish army was making a stand 
lalong the line from Chorlu to Sarai. 


| 
| 


conflict, 


It should seem to be clear, therefore, 


that it is not want of courage on the 
|part of the Turks that has brought 
about their overthrow. The Bulgarians, 
of course, have been their match in 
that, and have had in addition the im- 
petus that is always on the side of the 
attacking force, and, as time went on, 
the prestige of success. Much of the 
fighting has been of a ferocious charac- 
ter, hand to hand and dagger against 
club. But it now appears that prepared- 
ness and efficiency entered largely into 
the result. The Chronicle's representa- 
tive speaks of the splendid effectiveness 
of the Bulgarian artillery, but it was an 
effectiveness made possible largely by 
the breakdown of the Turkish artillery, 
due to the failure of supplies. Turkish 
‘artillerymen are described as standing 
|with folded arms at their guns, ammu- 
‘nition exhausted, and waiting for their 
\fate. Ill-armed, ill-fed, ill-clad, the Ot- 
‘toman soldier went out under a tre- 
|mendous handicap. The outcome of the 
|war is sure to bring a crisis in the af- 
\fairs of the Young Turkish régime at 
|Constantinople. The crisis will be all 
|the more severe if it shall turn out that 
|curing the four years they have been in 
power they made no effort to prepare 
the army against the test which they 
| must have foreseen was bound to come. 








| 
| 
‘THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES AGAIN, 
“The care which a nation devotes to 
‘the preservation of the monuments of 
‘its past may serve as a true measure of 
| the degree of civilization to which it 
‘has attained.” With this sentiment 
‘from a Russian Governmental source, 
|Mr. Waldo G. Leland begins an author- 
‘itative article in the American Histori- 
|cal Review upon the condition of our 
‘national archives. He goes, hewever, 
| beyond the usual complaint, not only 
lin the fulness of his picture of their de- 
‘plorable situation, but in his presenta- 
jtion of a programme for betterment. 
Certainly, there is very little of the civ- 
ilized in our Government’s present neg- 
lect of its archives, the value of which 
ie obviously inestimable. It is not only 
that the records are scattered all over 
Washington in storehouses, disused the- 
wee Ring: one in which Lincoln was 
shot has been used for some of the most 
Lsusiode papers of the War Department 
|—but that wherever they are they usu- 
ally suffer from such neglect as to in- 
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sure often their rapid deterioration or 
make possible their theft or deliberate 
destruction as waste-paper. Where else 
than in Washington are abandoned car- 
barns deemed proper housing for rec- 
ords not only indispensable to the his- 
torian, but often vitally necessary to 
the proper conduct of official business? 

Naturally, in such extraordinary hid- 
ing places the danger from fire is appal- 
ling. In the various departments price- 
less papers are kept on wooden shelves 
and in wooden cases. It is only by good 
luck that there has been no worse loss 
at Washington than that at Albany in 
the Capitol fire, 


torian still 


over which every his- 
mourns. Should some of 
these Washington records go it would 
entail an actual cash loss that would 
run into the millions—a cold business 
fact which alone ought to move Con- 
gress. The President’s Efficiency Com- 
mission might also complain of the loss 
of time involved in getting at almost in- 
accessible records and in searching for 
others that have disappeared. Obstruc- 
tion of business in this way costs a 
great deal of money. Not long ago, Mr. 
Leland reports, 760 file-boxes of the In- 
dian Office archives were found in an 
attic of the Interior building, where 


they had probably lain since 1876, The 


archives prior to 1850 of the Chief of! 


Engineers of the army will, it is hoped, 
be turned up in some similar place; but 


this is doubtful, for it is said that they | 


were sent to the Capitol about 1850 and 
never returned. How unsafe this was 
appears from 
open fire of the file clerk of the House 


of Representatives was kept going for 


a whole winter by the use of petitions | 


and other documents which should have 
been most carefully preserved. 


Mr. Leland’s programme is, of course, 
premised upon the much-desired ar- 
chives building. Without this a responsi- 
ble administration or management is im- 
possible—a fact long recognized by those 
who have fought for the building. Mr. 


Leland thinks the site originally select-| 
ed is too far from the centre of things 


in Washington. Convenience and safety 
are the controlling requisites. As to its 
5,000,000 cubic 
feet of space are already in use for rec- 
ords in the District of Columbia, with 
an annual growth of 60,000 cubic feet. 
The bill now before the Senate calls for 
a building of 1,500,000 cubic feet. We 


size, he estimates that 


fully agree with Mr. Leland that it| More than tnat, a conflagration im cer-|then folk long to go on pilgrimage to re- 


the old story that the/| 


| would be a penny-wise-pound-foolish is seal 
icy to start with one having less than 


double that amount. Warned, perhaps, 


by the architectural horrors of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and the Pension 


Bureau, he modestly hopes for “some- 


thing more than a storage warehouse.” 


Indeed, there is no reason whatever 


why it should not be in keeping with 


the latest Washington buildings which 
have added so much to the city’s beauty, 


and that it should be of the steel stack 


type, wholly fireproof, is also obvious. 


Turning to the question of the con- 


trol of the records, once they are hous- 


ed, Mr. Leland emphatically urges that 
they should then come into the legal cus 
tody of the archivist. Any other course 
involve such a 
Yet there 


will probably be a determined effort to 


would, it seems to us, 


tangle as to be unthinkable. 
‘reserve to the various departments 
complete jurisdiction of their archives 
—a system which failed lamentably in 
England. Each department should, of 
course, have the right to designate the 
records to be deposited in the archives 
building; but central control of all the 
to effi- 
ciency and to the authentication of doc- 


records would prove essential 
As to the character of that 
Mr. Archive 


Commission, to be composed of a rep- 


uments. 
control, Leland favors an 
resentative of each of the executive de- 


partments, with an archivist as the 


head of the actual work. Such an ar- 
chivist would naturally keep in closest 
with the 


which must remain the proper place 


touch Library of Congress, 
for the preservation of private and his- 
torical manuscripts, and also with the 
proposed Commission on National His- 
torical Publications to control the print- 
ing of such of the archives as warrant 
publication, 


We have gone at length into these de- 


tails because we feel that there is no 


subject connected with the machinery 


of our Government which demands a’ 


prompter attention at the hands of Con- 


gress. Every day that passes under 


present conditions means a loss of mon- 


jey, and of historical treasure that cannot | 


| be replaced. We are thinking not mere- 


\ly of the scholars and writers, who are 


|deprived at present of access to the 
lrecords, but of the wealth of unused 


‘educational matter of inestimable value 


|to teachers and students of government, | 


jot politics, and of administrative law. | 


| by 


in.ent, 
|the Canterbury Tales, 





‘tein places would cripple the workings 
of departments and bureaus and 


lay 
the Government open to being plunder 
ed for lack of the evidence with which, 
to refute unjust claims. It took years 


to get the new Library of Congress; 


the time is at hand when this 
other need will be filled. 


it for years, 


surely 
Cabinet mem 
and 80 


There 


bers have urged 


have committees of Congress. 


can be no excuse for further delay. 


CHAUCER IN MODERN PROSE. 
of 


consulted? 


Is the convenience the modern 


It 


Continental 


reader too much would 


be hard to mention any 


recent 
And 
the 


masterpiece of which a fairly 


English translation does not exist. 


having exhausted foreign works, 


translators have turned to the monu- 


ments of old England. The stamp of 
approval was put on that movement by 
when a few 


a great scholar years ago 


Professor Gummere brought “Beowulf” 
all. The 


was daring, but was pronounced highly 


within the reach of venture 


successful. Now come Professor Tat- 


lock and Mr. 
modern prose rendering of Chaucer, 


Percy MacKaye with a 


in 
au handsome volume, with choice color- 


ed plates (published by Macmillans). 


The 
ation for readers with 


question is whether this consider- 
extremely lim 
ited equipment will not in a very spe- 
cial sense make modern readers of us 
all, 
Library, 
the 
along with the translations. For obvious 


In the case of the Loeb Classical 


the danger is partly forestalled 
of the 


inclusion original texts 


reasons, no such arrangement was 


thought necessary in the present book. 
The 
seemed odd, 


Chaucer in prose! idea at one 


time would have even if 
the rendering were into another tongue. 
For Chaucer's rhythm, like 


his Monk’s horses, which so clear and 


the bells on 


loud could “jingle in a whistling wind,” 


has a way of getting into one’s head. 
Just at first one is sure to feel resent- 
upon turning to the Prologue to 
to read in the 
new version: 


When the 
plerced to the root the 
and bathed every vine in molsture whose 
quickening brings forth the flowers; when 
Zephyr, also with his sweet breath, has 
quickened the tender new shoots in holt 
and moor, and the young sun has run his 
half-course in the Ram, and little birds 
make melody and sleep «ll night with eyes 
open, so nature pricks them in their hearts; 


showers of April have 
aryness of March, 


sweet 
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nowned shrines in sundry distant lands, and 
paimere to seek strange And ¢es- 

lally from every shire’s end in England 
to Canterbury, 


who helped them 


shores 
go their to seek 
the holy blessed martyr 


when they were sick 


way 


will be back to 


some such couplet as the following and 


Readers apt to turn 


grieve over its scattered melody: 


maken melodye 


night 


fowles 


al the 


And smalk 
That slepen with open ye 


Pronounced with the vowel sounds of 
Chaucer's day, these lines have a music 
comparable to that of the best Italian 
verse, 

be, 


It 


not their aim, they assert, to win away 


loss there is bound to as 


Great 


the two editors readily admit. is 


from Chaucer's own words any readers 
to whom his language presents no diffi- 
culties; but rather to attractto him those 


who otherwise would not tarry at all. 


Hiow many there are in the latter class, 
time and the publisher’s count may tell. 
Their number is probably great. For 
the obstacle of the language is real and 
felt. 


the age of Elizabeth, Spenser's enthusi- 


has long been Even so early as 


asm for Chaucer was not general, and 


though Dryden later made _ certain 


wlaptations, he seems not to have un- 


derstood Chaucer's metre. More recent- 
ly schools and colleges have taken him 
and at Harvard the tradition start- 
Professor Child has grown for- 


Yale, too, has her Lounsbury. 


p, 
ed by 
midable 
But 
instruction there must be many 
lack of 


makes 


for every one getting such expert 
whose 
Sprachgefihl 


the Chaucerian 


them botch and bungle, and 
then give up their experiment with the 
language They likely 


be more easily discouraged than an 


altogether. are 
to 
the possessor of a Kelm- 


reading with to- 


Englishman 


acott Chaucer, who, 
tal disregard of proper accents, remark- 
ed 
pretty well if you scan it right.” Grant- 


for a modern 


cheerfully, “You see, it runs along 


ing, then, the demand 
version, it is a pleasure to acknowledge 
that Mesars. Tatlock and MacKaye have 
done their work well. Both had special 
qualifications, which are manifested by 
their constant endeavor to safeguard the 
feeling of the original lines. 

Certain portions of the poet natural- 
ly come off better than others. Without 
the gentle tap of the rhyme the Prioress 
loses much In piquancy. Only Chaucer 
himself will do 
At met# wel y-taught was she with-alle; 
She leet no morsel from hir lippés falle, 
Ne wette hir fingres in hir-saucé depe 
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Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 
That no drope ne fille up-on hir brest. 
In eurteisye was set ful muche hir lest, 
For the same reason there is less) 
pathos in the tale of the good Custance; 
nor Chauntecleer ever look quite 
himself minus his quibbling couplets. 
Put several instances in 
Chaucer such personal traits 
yield to the normal demands of 


can 
there are 
where 
must 
narrative; so, for example, “Troilus and 
the sacrifice of the 


Criseyde.” Here 


verse is not so serious. There be even 
some who have said—but it is heresy— 
done better 
that the ex- 
igencies of the intricate stanzaic form 
“And shortly for 


that Chaucer would have 
this once to adopt prose; 


have led to prolixity. 
to seye,” cries Chaucer to disarm you, 
but meanwhile is merely filling out a 
verse and scrambling for a rhyme. Such 
dissenters will be specially interested 
in this modern rendering. As told there 
in prose, the story is still a delight and 
is expressed in language which appears 
highly suitable. 

Chaucer modernized will never sup- 
plant his real self in the minds of them 
who know him, any more than the clev- 
erest equivalents of Horace’s Latin can 
suffice. But to those for whom the book 
was planned it may be heartily com- 
mended. If haply it shall produce a 
more general acquaintance with Chau- 
cer, we shall expect it also to free him 
from the smart judgment, often heard, 
that he appeals only because he is 
quaint and that his characters are too 
simple to touch our own more compli- 
cated age. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 
Bercen, Norway, October 21. 

One of the books which has attracted 
much attention in Denmark this season 
is Edmund Gosse’s “Two visits to Den- 
mark, 1872, 1874,” translated into Dan- | 
ish by Valdemar Rordam, and pub- | 
lished by Gyldendal. Gosse visited 
Denmark at a time when a new spirit 
was breaking forth, and, though a 
stranger, fully understood and describ 
ed it. Of particular interest is the ac- 
count of his acquaintance with Georg) 
Brandes, who at the moment was prob- 
ably the most hated man in the coun-| 
try, but who, as Gosse foresaw, was soon | 
to be one of the leaders of Danish intel- 
lectual life. 

The late King Frederick was espe-| 
clally interested in military affairs, be-| 
ing a general in the Danish army, and | 
having fought in the Dano-German| 
war of 1864, The most important 


| er-samfund”’), 


' events in his life were of a military 


character, and the timely little pubti- 
cation, by Axe] Liljefalk, “Kong Fredrik 
den ottende, et bidrag til hans livs his- 
torie’ (“King Frederick the Eighth, a 
Contribution to the History of - his 
Life”), traces his career from his first 
service as a sub-lieutenant in the army 
till he led the big mancuvres a few 
years ago as a general and command- 
er-in-chief. The book does not number 
much more than fifty pages, but gives 
the chief facts of the King’s life, with- 
out trying to portray the development 
of the country during his reign. 

A novel of some vigor is Harry S¢#i- 
berg’s “Af nyskovens saga” (“Of the 
New-Forest Saga”). The author be- 
longs to the most promising of the 
younger generation in Denmark; by a 
former publication, “Af jordens slegt” 
(“Of the Earth's Race”), he obtained a 
name in Danish literature and a large 
circle of readers. His descriptions of 
nature, and the life in the forests and 
on the mountain slopes, are drawn with 
an intensity and force which remind 
one at once of Kipling, and, in North- 
ern literature, of Johannes V. Jensen 
and Hamsun. The conflict in this lat- 
est novel is rather simple and lacking 
in originality; ‘ts interest is due -to 
its poetical and psychological inten- 
sity, to the extraordinary fresh and 
direct charm by which the landscape 
is framed round a rough and primitive 
life. Among other Danish books must 
be noted a new (the fourth) collection 
of “Myths” (“Myter”), by Johannes V. 
Jensen, and a collected edition of Jeppe 
Aakjer’s works, the joyful and sympa- 
thetic singer of Jutland. A book which 
is advertised as forthcoming is by Jacob 
A. Riis. “Hvorledes jeg blev ameri- 
kaner” (“How I Became an Ameri- 
can”), most probably a translation of 
the author's well-known work, “The 
Making of an American.” 


Few organizations have played a more 


‘important part in Norwegian political 


and cultural life than the Norwegian 
Students’ Society (“Det norske student- 
which was founded in 


1813. In the Students’ Society the lead- 


\ers of the great cultural parties, Werge- 


land and Welhaven, led their bitter con- 
troversies, here Bjérnson orated to the 
lasting benefit of freedom and liberal- 
ism, and here were fought epoch-mak- 
ing battles for new thought and ideas. 
No wonder that the students, old or 
young, are proud and fond of their so- 
ciety, and no wonder that an account 
of the history of the society during the 
hundred years of its existence is met 
with interest and expectation. Dr. Fred- 
rik B. Wallem’s “Det norske studenter- 
samfund gjennem 100 aar” (“The Nor- 
wegian Students’ Society’ During 100 
Years”) will be complete in fifteen 
parts. The first of these; which has just 
appeared, traces the hjstory’of the or- 
ganization through the early difficult 
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years, and is written with accuracy and | works. The second part of Fritz von 
restraint. The work will be provided Dardel’s “Minnen” (“Recollections”), 
with a great mass of pictures of promi-| which covers the period 1863 to 1865, 
nent members and with other illustra-| illuminates Swedish political and court 
tions, and will no doubt prove an aj ‘life during that time. An interesting 
propriate contribution to the celebration | discussion of American questions is 
of the centennial anniversary of the so- given in the recent book by E. H. Thérn- 
ciety on the 2d of October, 1913. iberg, “Amerikanska samhiallsproblem 

The only son of Henrik Ibsen, Dr.| (“American Society Problems”). The 
Sigurd Ibsen, is a very industrious author gives an account of the Swedish 
scholar. The philosophical work which immigration to America, and deals with 
he published last Christmas, “Human such other problems in the United 
Quintessence,” met with great approv- | States as those of the Trusts, the labor 
al in many countries, and his new book,|movement, and political corruption. 
“Udsyn og indblik” (“Views and Opin-|The discussions appear to be well con- 
ions”) is likely to win equal success. | sidered. ARNE KILDAL. 
Dr. Ibsen deals with political, social, | 
and philosophical problems, and writes 
with the same vast knowledge, clear | 
logic, and literary poise which marked | 
the earlier production. 


A book which will create a sensation 
in all the Scandinavian countries is 
the Norwegian professor, Yngvar Niel- 
sen’s substantial memoir, “Under Oscar 
2s regjering’ (“During Oscar’ the soa 
Second’s Reign”), being notes and ex- ree gg xe pry wal = 

é s) ye A e ¢ c a ea 1Z 

periences from 1872 till 1884. The pe- | N@P!er, Mill, or even o — . 

| this in mind, let the bibliophile who has the 

riod which is here treated belongs to the | nee oe ae 

. ;chance procure a copy ef the eight-page 

stormiest in the history of the two for- | pamphlet whose title-page is here trans- 
merly united countries, and the author, | ...,jpeq: 

who was an active figure in the events | 

of that day, contributes much that is/ 

new to an estimate of the leading per- 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


So much has been written about Dr. John- 
son that it might be thought the subject 
was exhausted. But notwithstanding the 
many things, fine and foolish, that are on 
record, the interest in the man is perennial, 
land welcome sidelights may still be found 
by the true Johnsonians, sidelights not to be 


DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. KNOWLES. 


LONDON: 
sons in both lands. Through the whole printed for J. and A. ARCH, Gracechurch 
work runs a warm and sincere sympathy | Street. 

— MDCCCXCIX. 


and affection for the gifted King, who 
had the hopeless task of reconciling | 
views and opinions which were diamet- 


Price Sixpence. 
About the incident to which the pamphlet 
| refers, Boswell has much to say, and to his 
rically opposed. And herein consists | not altogether candid narrative Croker has 
the main value of the work, that it | aadea a not too candid note. 
throws new light on King Oscar's posi-| Miss Jenny Harry was the daughter of 
tion in the controversy. The book!|Thomas Hibbert, a West Indian plant- 
should be read by all who are interested er, who was born in Manchester and 
in the history and political development | Went to Jamaica in 1734, where he died 


of the Scandinavian countries. |}in 1780. Her mother is said by Croker to 
: have been a mulatto, and Jenny's birth il- 

A ky contribution to Dano-Nor- , 
bulky cos | legitimate. She was sent to England to be 


wegian literary history is Viljam Ols- educated, and the house of her guardian 
vig’s “Ludvig Holbergs unge dage Nathaniel Sprigg, of Barnes, was frequently 
(“Ludvig Holberg’s Young Days”). HOl- | visited by a clever Quaker lady, Mary 
berg was twenty years old when he left | Knowles, the wife of a wealthy physician, 
his native town, Bergen, Norway, but and herself distinguished for artistic and 
already had a marked personality, a/ literary talent. Mr. Sprigg did not think it 
solid character, and a mature intelli- | inconsistent with good manners to poke 
gence. It is a curious fact, however, | fun at the doctrines and practices of the 
that no writer had heretofore told the Society of Friends, and these were defended 
story of Holberg’s youth in Norway or} — po eas by Mrs. Knowles 
had summarized the Norwegian re- | enny Harry, a lively, sensitive girl of eigh- 
judices with which he went python pa ee See a ese 
and by the time she was twenty had become 
world. The work shows remarkable in- |a convert to Quakerism. But, in a written 
dustry, a wealth of material having | statement of her reasons for the renuncia- 
been gathered together, and will always | tion of Anglicanism, which shows much tal- 
stand as one of the chief sources for | ent, she lays no stress upon Mrs. Knowles's 
students of Holberg’s early life. | influence, and, indeed, seems to have been 
Of the Swedish books of the season | either naturally or by reading and reflec- 
must be mentioned Prof. Harald Hjarne’s tion the type of character to whom the doc- 
monograph on Napoleon, which is a very trines of the Friends would appeal. She 
able examination of the circumstances |™#Y >¢ Styled a “born Quaker.” Miss Sew- 
that led up to the defeat of “the great 
little man.” A biography of Strindberg, 
by Gustav Uddgren, furnishes much of 
interest, although it is a rather frag- 
mentary investigation of the poet's! 


encounters, 


ard says that her father was so annoyed 
that he reduced her fortune from £100,000 
to £1,000. Croker says that this was not 
the case; that her fortune was £1,000, and 
that her father was not angry, but gave her 
Such are the puzzles of 





another £1,000. 
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The truth seems to be that as the 
only sugviving child a rich man, she 
might reasonably have expected a large 
share of his fortune, but the bulk of it was 
left to his nephews, and apparently the 
legacy was increased to £2,000 at their sug- 


history! 


of 


gestion. 
Up her adoption 
had in favor with 
as all the world knows 
the of especially if 
were clever or or both But 
after she became a Quaker he discarded ber, 
and rudely passed her in the street without 


of Quakerism Jen- 
Dr. Johnson, 
was very fond 


to 
ny been 
who 
women, 


of company 


they pretty, 


a reply to her friendly greeting. Her change 
of religion had offended her father Dr. 
Johnson's unkindness had added to her 


She asked Mrs. Knowles to intercede 
On April 15, 1778, Johnson was 
at the bookseller Dilly’s, along with the 
faithful Boswell, Miss Anna Seward, Mrs. 
Knowles, a coup!te of clergymen, and others. 
The conversation ranged from Mrs. Glasse’s 
cookery the relative amount of liberty 
allowed to men and women. Friendship and 
universal benevolence were also considered. 
mankind, ercept 
to which 
is an in- 
violent 
Then 


grief 
for her. 


to 


willing to love all 
an American,” roared Johnson, 
Miss Seward replied, “Sir, this 
stance that always most 

against those whom we have injured.” 
they discussed Jonathan Edwards's tremen- 


‘Il am 


we are 


dous doctrine of the will, and many other 
subjects. But when Mrs. Knowles intro- 
duced the name of Jenny Harry and solicited 


‘kind indulgence for what was sincerely a 
matter of conscience,” Dr. Johnson brutal- 
ly replied, “Madam, she is an odious 
wench.” 

So far there is substantial agreement be- 
the three who have chronicled the 
conversation which ensued, and it cannot be 
said that in any one of them Johnson shines 
to advantage, either as to manners or rea- 
soning. Boswell, in a note, declares that he 
made a memorandum of the dialogue at the 
time, but he omits to state that he asked 
Miss Seward for her notes, and that he ask- 
ed Mrs. Knowles for hers. He garbled Miss 
Seward’s, and he suppressed Mrs. Knowles's 
Statement of a matter in which she was so 
much concerned. While Boswell’s own ac- 
count reappears, of course, in every edition 
of his immortal work, none of his editors 
thought fit print in an appendix 
the accounts given by the two ladies. Miss 
letter Boswell sending the 
he had asked for is printed in 
the first volume of the Friend, printed at 
Philadelphia in 1828, and also, among other 
places, in the “Life of Edward Pease,” by 
Sir Alfred Pease (1907). 
with 


tween 


have to 


Seward's to 
“minutes” 


The same account, 
variations, appears in a com- 
Mrs. Mompesson, December 
31, 1785, which is printed in Anna Seward’s 
“Letters.” The three reporters were each 
dissatisfied. Boswell possibly toned down his 
account that he might not emphasize the 
Doctor's defeat. Miss Seward protested that 
he had garbled her statement. Mrs. Knowles 
was not content, because of what Miss Sew- 
ard had omitted, as well as of what Boswell 
had suppressed and asserted. Miss Seward, 
writing to Helen Williams on October 19, 
1788, mentions that “Mrs. K. is curiously 
dissatisfied with that tract, because it does 
not record a long, theologic dispute, which 


verbal 


munication to 


| Succeeded to what I did put down, and in 


which she ably defended her Quaker princi- 
ples from the charge of Deism and absurd- 
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ich the 


Doctor brought against them 
she appear a poor 
be- 


calm, 


that 
on the Sane 1 
there opposes of! ly strong 
an 
Mrs 
ated to the 


i791, and 


ral reasoning to the wit of her 


The 


ersion was communi 


ind gen¢e 


tagonist result was that 


Knowles 


dientle Wagazine in June 


n the 


man's 
pamphlet 
ad 
can 
“Not 


form ot a 
which I 


to obtain 


am now 
if 


reading 


‘eprinted 
they 


is lively 


Dialogue 
not 
this 


I have 
and for 
it worth 


sectaries, 


ed.” the doctor exclaims 


Apology’ ; 
thought 


uur Barclay’s 


reason—lI never my 
You are uf 
ubdued by a silent 


ined 


st perhaps 


art 
contempt.” The 


the language of the 
their Hierarchy was 


iinds me of 
Rabbies of old, when 
slarmed by the increasing influence, force, 
and simplicity of dawning Truth, in their 
day of worldly dominion We meekly 
trust, our principles stand on the same solid 
foundations of simple truth; and we invite 
the acutest investigation. The reason thou 
givest for not having read Barclay'’s “Apol- 
ogy” is surely a very improper one for a man 
whom the world looks up to as a Moral 
Philosopher of the first rank; a Teacher, 
from whom they think they have a right 
to expect much information To this ex- 
pecting, enquiring world, how can Dr, John- 
son acquit himself for remaining unac- 
quainted with a book translated into five or 
six different languages, and which has been 
admitted into the libraries of almost every 
Court and University in Christendom! 


This ret 


high 


doctor grew very 
more so “at the 


the 
still 


are told, 


became 


Then, we 
angry 


apace 


and 
of 
antagonist wherein to make 
and his impatience excited Mr. Boswell him- 
self, in whisper, to say, “I never saw 
this mighty Lion so chafed before 

After discourse, the doctor said: 
“Well'—I must own I did not at all sup- 
pose you had so much to say for yourselves. 
However, I cannot forgive that little slut 
for presuming to take upon herself as she 
“I hope, Doctor”’—this was Mrs. 


time 


a 


more 


has done.” 
Knowles’s final appeal 
main unforgiving; and that you will renew 
your friendship, and joyfully meet at last 
bright regions where 
Prejudice can never 
obdurate “Meet her! iI 
foolse anywhere.” Mrs. 
turn of wit 
received, that the Doctor Joined 
laugh; his spleen dissipated, 
coffee, and for the 
evening very cheerful and entertain 


in those 
enter!" 
never desire to 
meet Knowles adds: 
“This sarcastic 
aptly in 
the 
took 
of the 
ing.” 

Jenny 


was he 


his became rest 


who was the cause of this 
in Boswell called “that 
tremendous evening Dilly’s,” died in 
1784. This was lees than a year after her 
marriage Anglican, according to the 
This, if true, 
Dan Cupid were 
thunders of Dr 
Joseph Joshua 
Oreen, of Goodwyn Hastings, has 
communicated to me his MS. monograph on 
Jenny Harry and Mary Knowles. The mar- 
riage of Jenny Harry and Joseph Thresher, 
jr.. a young Quaker surgeon, took place at 
Devonshire House, London, 
1782. But her married life was brief. She 
died August 17, 1784, leaving a baby son, 
who died in the following December. 


Harry 
conversation what 


at 


to an 
Johnaonian annotators would 
that the smiles of 
powerful than the 
But it was not so 


Lodge, 


show 
more 


Johnson 


the gentlemen allowed his| 
her defence,” | 


“thou wilt not re-| 


Pride and! 
But he was) 


was 80 pleas- | 


And/| tly, without independent means. 


N at 


The 


ion 
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make a pamphlet—which Jenny 
addressed to her father in explana- 
passage from Anglicanism to 
is remarkable for its pathetic 
and for the clearness and cogen- 
which she It is 
a matter of regret that, so far as I 
aware, it has never been printed. I owe 
to the kindness of J. J. Green the opportu- 
nity of reading this interesting human doc- 
WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


most to 
Harry 
tion of her 
Quakerism 
rity, 


with 


since 
states her case 
surely 


mn 


ument 


Correspondence 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR Under present conditions  uni- 
versities are competing with each other in 
the prices bid for graduate students, and 
students write to a professor or to the 
dean of a graduate school and say: “I am 
graduate student, and have had such a 
such a university will pay me so 
much to study there, another will pay so 
much ; much will you pay me?” If 
these fellowships were only to enable a 
poor man of exceptional abilities to study, 
there would be more reason for them. But 
it will always be possible to find means 
to enable an exceptional man, who would 
wasted in another profession, to be- 
come a university professor. We all know 
that in practice many of these fellowships 
|}are merely subsidies to induce students to 
study in a particular university, rather 
|than in some other. Thus, if there were 
lonly fellowships enough, a university with 
a weak faculty would seem to be as wel 
off as one with a strong faculty, and a 
professor who knows little more than he 


a 
course; 


how 


be 


ly; salaries will not be increased material- 
ly as long as it is possible to fill positions 
at the present rates. Fellowships which 
are subsidies to graduate students, increase 
artificially the supply of teachers at the 
present salaries, and each one hinders by 
just so much a change to a better state of 
things. If universities provided reasonable 
salaries for the members of their faculties, 
there would be no need of fellowships to 
induce young men of real ability to enter 
this profession. 

It is obvious what answer will be made 
to all this. It will be said that there is 
no hope at present for any considerable 
change in salaries, and that, while this is 
so, if fellows are not paid there will be no 
students in the graduate schools. If, how- 
ever, university professors are really adé- 
ing to the knowledge and civilization of 
the world, this country will need them and 
demand them, and the demand will create 
a supply. 

It will also be said that this argument 
opposes the trend of the times. Certainly 
many universities are hastening to increare 
their fellowships in number and amount in 
this humiliating kind of competition. Put 
it is also true that a protest is being 
raised all over the country against this 
thing, and within the last few months the 
president of one of the four greatest uni- 
versities in this country boasted that his 
institution, at least, had few fellowsh!ps. 
| Universities may need fellowships, many 
jand large, for men who are no longer 
| students, but are productive schelars, en- 
| gaged in independent research. They may 
|need fellowships as prizes for their own 
| undergraduates, or for some other reason. 
| But to hire students to attend their gradu- 
| ate courses, not one cent. 

WILLIAM K. PRENTICE. 

Princeton University, October 31. 


| learned from his own teachers would seem | 


|as useful as one who works twelve months | 


in the year, who keeps up with the pro- 
gress of his subject, and is acquiring a 
reputation here and abroad; students would 
|be hired for both alike. Fellowships for 
graduate students take away from uni- 
versities and from the professors § indi- 
vidually a very healthful rivalry and a 
| proper incentive to greater energy and ef- 
| ficiency. 

But how are the students themselves af- 
fected? Is it a good thing for them to 
pay them for what they receive? Docs it 
not turn the world for them upside down? 
These fellowships set for students a bad 
‘standard from the beginning, even if the 
teachers are equally good. Should young 
men be tempted in this way to enter an 
academic life, when they would be more 
happy and perhaps as useful on the farm 
or in some other business? And are we 
blind to the effect which this sort of sub- 
sidization is having upon the Ministry? 

American universities are suffering most 
of all from this, that men of talent and 
lforce of character are seldom willing to 
enter an academic life. Able men, when 
they graduate from college, look beyond the 
|few years of professional training to the 
profession which lies ahead. If they are 


November 26,/strong men they are not willing to enter 


| profession in which it Is impossible for 
lone to live decently and to support a fam- 
The rea- 


Joseph Thresher, her husband, died June|son why university salaries are not larger 
30, 1786. The long letter—iong enough al-! is quite obviow, afd is often stated trank-! popular application, this trick is the first 





THE READING LIBRARIAN. 


| To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In a volume published last year, 
entitled “Facts for Freshmen Concerning 
the University of Illinois,” there occurs, ia 
the chapter on Library Science, the follow- 
ing sentence: “There is a saying that ‘the 
librarian who reads is dead,’ which means 
that the up-to-date librarian is too busy to 
find time to read books; he must know what 
is in them without reading them.” Aside 
from the fact that the saying is wrongly 
| quoted and wrongly applied, whoever penned 
the above sentence is preaching a false 
' philosophy. 

There is a tendency, I know, among li- 
brarians who regard themselves as “up to 
| date” to deprecate, consciously or not, the 
fundamentals of librarianship, and to sup- 
pose that a librarian must be an adminis- 
trator and nothing else. Let it be said once 
‘for all that no one is a true librarian 
|who is not a lover and student of books. 
That be must be an administrator besides 
4s another matter—he must be both, If he 
| is not a student and lover of books he will 
never be able to find out “what is in books 
without reading them.” 

There is a legend about Justin Winsor 
that he could get the meat out of a book 
merely by glancing at the title page, pre- 
face, and index, and dipping into the text 
here and there. Therefore, so runs the 





| 
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that the tyro should learn. When, ‘ow- 
ever, Justin Winsor learned the tricx, he 
had behind him a lifetime as a student of 
books. 

“The librarian who reads is lost,” wrote 
Mark Pattison in his life of Isaac Casau- 
bon; that is: the librarian who reads, and 
reads, and does nothing more, is lost as far 
as a real understanding of his ‘function 
goes. The saying has been repeated again 
and again since that day, in decrying the 
old-fashioned librarian, who regards him- 
self as a watchdog of the books in his 
charge. The saying speaks the truth—as 
far as it goes. But when it is used for 
the purpose of demonstrating that libra- 
rians do not need to know anything bu! 
methods and technique, then it is made to 
preach a false philosophy. 

AKSEL G. 8. JOSEPHSON. 


Chicago, October 28. 





THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. 


‘To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is a pity that you should have 
gone on all these years hoping for a geolo- 
gist to explain how Bohemia once had a sea- 
coast (see “The Alienist and Literature,” 
Nation, October 17). It would have been so 
easy to ask some historian. 

The possessions of the King of Bohemia 
once extended to the Adriatic, and took in 
-some parts of northern Italy. Such condi- 
tions did not last long, but the story of “A 
Winter’s Tale” might be supposed to occur 
gt that time, even though the years passing 
in the play would have stretched historical 
acctracy’a iittle. Shakespeare apparently 
was not advised of the changes of boundary, 
which seem to have been rapid in Bohemia 
about 1270 a. D., but he was not wrong 
-about that seacoast. 

CLARENCE A. BURLEY. 

Chicago, October 21. 








Literature 


MR. BRYCE ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


-Bouth America: Observations and Im- 
pressions. By James Bryce. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


The keynote of Mr. Bryce’s attitude 
towards travel in general and towards 
South America in particular is given in 
his introduction (p. xxii): 


The duty of a traveller, or a historian, or 
-@ philosopher, is, of course, to reach and 
convey the exact truth, and any tendency 
-elther to lighten or to darken the picture 
is equally to be condemned. But where 
there is room for doubt, and wherever 
that which may be called the ‘temperamental 
equation” of the observer comes in, apn 
optimistic attitude would seem to be the 
safer, that is to say, likely to be nearer 
the truth. We are all prone to see faults 
rather than merits. If this maxim 
holds true, it is especially needed when a 
traveller is judging a foreign country, for 
the bias always present in us which favors 
our national ways and traits, makes us 
Judge the faults of other nations more 
severely than we do those with which we 
are familiar. As this unconscious factor 
present in our minds darkens the picture 


that a traveller draws, it is safer for him, 
if-in doubt, to throw a little light so as 
to secure a just result 


Fairness and common-sense are essen- 
tial in a book of travel, and these quali- 
ties are present in almost every page 
of this book, but there is a decided ten- 
dency, as shown by the quotation given, 
to over-emphasize the good points and 
pass over lightly the weak points of 
South American life. 

Mr. Bryce’s journey to South America 
was along the “beaten path" of rail- 
ways and steamship lines, but he man- 
aged to see and learn more of the coun- 
try and its people and to look deeper 
into their past, their present, and their 
future, than many who have written 
books on South America after years of 
jresidence within the country. 
| The most important chapters and 
|those to which the reader will naturally 
|turn first are those at the end of the 
‘book. In the Rise of New Nations 
|(chapter xii) the author discusses the 
|influences which have served to divide 
the South American continent into dis- 
tinct nations. He finds that Chili (the 
| country which seems to have pleased 
him the most), Argentina, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Brazil may be regarded as 
nations in the European sense of the 
word, having distinctive traits of charac- 
ter and a strong national self-conscious- 
ness. Although, as he says, a Costa 
Rican and an Argentine differ less 


feeling of a common Hispano-American 
brotherhood is weak. The memories of 
the former greatness of Spain, a com- 
mon aversion to the Spanish yoke be- 
fore the War of Independence, and even 
the Roman Catholic faith do not serve 
to bring about a feeling of unity. “The 
only thing that to-day would draw the 
republics into line and knit them to- 
gether would be any threat of aggres- 
sion from outside. They have long 
ceased to fear invasion, still less sub- 
jugation, by any European Power. But 
the enormous strength of the United 
States and recollections both of the war 
she waged against Mexico in 1846 and 
of some more recent events make them 
watch the actions of that country with 
a sensitive suspicion which even the 
correctness of her conduct in twice 
evacuating Cuba has not entirely dis- 
pelled.” 

This is the place where we should 
have welcomed a discussion of the po- 
litical aspects of the Monroe Doctrine. 
In a later chapter (p. 509) he writes, 
from the point of view of the South 
American: “Since there are no longer 
rain-clouds coming up from the east, 
why should a friend, however well-in- 
tentioned, insist on holding an umbrella 
over us? We are quite able to do that 
for ourselves if necessary.” The discus- 
sion of political questions is avoided, 
ar is shown by the following: “With 





politics I have in this chapter, and in- 


than a Texan and a Vermonter, the| 


deed in this book, nothing whatever to 
Mr. Bryce’s delicacy in this mat 
ter, although regrettable, is capable of 
explanation. 

In discussing the relation of North 
and South America Mr. Bryce asks whe- 
ther the term “Pan-Americanism” de- 
sc1:ibes a fact or merely conveys an in- 
teresting aspiration. He finds that “Teu- 
tonic America” and Spanish America 
have nothing in common but two names, 
the name America and the name Re- 
publican. The fact is lamented that 
the same name was given to North and 
South America in the first place: “How 
much trouble would have saved 
and how many mistakes avoided!” 

There is a masterly discussion of the 
meaning of the word Republic. Atten- 
tion is called to the distinction between 
the mere name and that which is be- 
hind the name. It is not enough to call 
nations republican and thus place them 
all in a single category. The word as 
used in South America may or may not 
cover a multitude of sins. Serious im- 
pediments are present in some of the 
countries at least to retard the realiza- 
tion of the hope for true republicanism. 
Physical conditions prevent in many 
places inter-communication between dif- 
ferent parts of the same country and 
delay the building up of a national 
feeling. Racial conditions, together 
with economic and social conditions, 
hinder the establishment of a _ suf- 
ficient number of citizens in the 
true sense of the word. Historical 
lconditions are all against the repub- 
jlican point of view. Excluding Chili 
jand Argentina, Mr. Bryce is brought to 
|the conclusion that the countries of 
|South America have never been democ- 
| racies in any real sense of the word. He 
jadds that injustice is done to South 
|America by censures and criticism 
|which ignore these fundamental facts. 
|“The Constitutions did not suit the facts 
and the facts had to prevail against the 
, Constitutions, sometimes against their 
|letter, usually against their spirit.” 

Three classes of states are distin- 
guished: the first in which representa- 
tive institutions are present in name 
‘only, whereas a military despotism is 
the real condition of affairs. Hayti is 
cited as the worst example. Mr. 
|Bryce’s evident dislike of giving of- 
fence keeps him from mentioning the 
names of others. The second class is 
that which has a Legislature imposing 
some restraint upon the Executive, as 
Mexico under Diaz. True republics form 
ithe third class. Chill and, to a less 
‘extent, Argentina are good examples of 
a free constitutional commonwealth. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Bryce, who 
so frequently mentions Central Amer- 
‘ica in his book, has refrained from dis- 
cussing the results of British rule under 
a governor appointed by the King as 
seen in the Crown Colony of British 
Honduras. 


do. 


been 
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With the author's usual optimism, the 
future for South America is held to be 
by as dark as some others 
have painted it. “Taking the eleven 
South American states as a whole, their 
better than it was sixty 
years ago.” Hopes are held out that 
this continent may finally catch up with 
the rest of the world, and will regain 
the two centuries it lost while under the 
of the Spanish crown. 


ho means 


condition is 


rule 
xiii is an admirable discus- 
relation of races. A mark- 
ed shown between North 
America and its problems dealing with 
negro populations and 
and its inferior peo 
There is no “color question” in 
America. Every one is classed 
white who is not wholly of Indian 
blood, and the mixed populaticn is thus 
added the white. The subject of 
miscegenation is taken up briefly. 
The purity of the white race is not 
thought essential to the future upbuild- 
It is believed that 
inhabiting 
European, 
come 


Chapter 
sion of the 
contrast is 
the Indian and 
South America 
ples 
South 


as 


to 


ing of the country. 
i fusion of the races 
South America—aborigines, 
African—will ultimately 


how 


and 

about 
of Mexico” is 
the first sentence of the 
introduction as one of the reasons for 
the desire of the author to visit South 
is therefore a little dis- 
to find that the ancient civ- 
treated more fully 
and in more detail. No doubt the short 
in the country and the na- 
journey did not permit a 
exhaustive examination of the 
ruins of the western coast. The usual 
pitfalls of exaggeration and Asiatic in- 
fluence for the Central and 
South American cultures are avoided. 
The violent methods of the early Span- 
leh explorers and the injury done the 
rightfully lamented. The 
“destroyed, in the thought 
of force and greed, the 
of society and govern- 
Wretchedness had _ re- 
such virtues as the 
people had possessed were disappear 
ing, their spirit was irretrievably broken. 
The serfdom to which the peasantry 
were by the Conquest subjected was not 
paternal, as that of thé Incas had been, 
and was harsher, because the new mas 
ter was a stranger without sympathy or 


“Conquest 


Prescott's 


named in 


America One 
appointed 
not 


ilizations are 


time spent 
ture of the 


more 


to account 


Incas are 
Conquerors 
leas insolence 
whole system 
ment 


placed prosperity; 


compassion.” 

Mr. Bryce’s necessary 
discussion of any topic likely to be em- 
barrassing to this country is seen espe- 
elally In his reference to Panama. Our 
Government had tried to obtain a grant 
from the republic of Célombia. No rea- 
sonable terms could be arranged. A 
revolt took place, and the new republic 
of Panama resulted and gave to the 
United States a perpetual lease of a 
strip of land ten miles in width. No-| 
thing more! 


avoidance of 


just criticism is passed over in the 
discussion of the fortifications of the 
Canal, which the author describes as 
the “greatest liberty man has ever tak- 
en with Nature.” An implied doubt as 


to the wisdom of fortification is shown | 


in the sentence, “The visitor who sees 
the slopes where these forts and bat- 
teries are to be placed asks who are 
the enemies whom it is desired to re- 
pel?” 

There are throughout the book many 
paragraphs of common-sense advice, in 
addition to the one already quoted from 
the introduction, which might well be 
taken to heart by travellers of all 
classes. Only one of these can be giv- 
en: “It is a sound maxim never to lay 


weight upon uncertain causes when cer- | 


tain causes are available as explana- 
tions.” 

A few minor errors may be pointed 
out. Palenque is not in Yucatan. 
“Chullpa” (p. 133) and “chulpa” 
157) are probably the same word, and 


the use of the second with its definition | 


is the proper one. 
Every reader will thank Mr. Bryce 
for writing a™ book of travel so enter- 


taining and so instructive that the lack | 
Like the! 
over-done illustrated lecture consisting | 


of illustrations is not felt. 
lantern slides, and now, of moving 
pictures, with a running commentary, 
far too many books of travel depend 
upon their pictures to carry the narra- 
tive. It is certainly to be hoped that 
Mr. Bryce may give us an equally good 
account of his recent trip to Australia 
and New Zealand. 


of 


CURRENT FICTION. 


At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque. By 
Anatole France. A _ translation by 
Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson, with an intro- 
duction by W'‘lliam J. Locke. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.75 net. 
There are some books of Anatole 

France's that will last as long as men 

continue to read Lucian, Boccaccio, 

Rabelais, Gil Blas. “At the Sign of the 

Reine Pédauque” is one of them. When 

you have turned the last page, you will 

recognize that the work belongs on the 

Index, you may think that it should be 

supplied with an appendix 

Juan's classics, you may pitch it into 

the fire, chuckling like the delighted 

monastic censors in the painting. But 
you know very well that you cannot 
put an end to the abounding life that 
is in Monsieur YAbbé JérOme Colgnard 
and his reverent pupil Tournebroche. 

With all thelr gross imperfections on 

their heads they are marked, like Tom 

Jones and Falstaff, for immortality. The 

English parallels are very inadequate. 


'Torm Jones is only a spirited young ani- 


mal Falstaff resembles the abbé in 
being big-bodied, genial, a drunkard, a 
thief, a carnal sinner, and a sentimen- 


(D. | 


like Don) 


lovable, brutal Englishman without cul- 
ture or philosophy. Jéréme Coignard 
partakes heartily of the common sinful 
humanity of Sir John, but he includes, 
besides, within his ample sphere, nearly 
everything that his creator finds to love, 
pity, and deride in the civilization of 
the ancients, the Latin Christianity fil- 
|tered through the Middle Ages, and the 
|rationalism of the early eighteenth cen- 
| tury. 

| Ex-priest, ex-professor of eloquence in 
ithe college of Beauvais, ex-librarian to 
| the bishop of Séez, author of a transla- 
jtion of Zozimus the Panipolitan, this 
'wine-drinking, wenching, mellow-heart- 
ed debauchee is, like M. France him- 
self, a follower at the same time of 
Epicurus and Saint Francis of Assisi. 
A child of the “enlightenment” before 
the Encyclopedists and a disciple of 
Descartes, he keeps his religion and his 
|philosophy in water-tight compart- 
ments: “Jacques Tournebroche, my son, 
be mindful never to put faith in absurd- 
ities, but to bring everything to the test 
|of reason save in the matter of our 
holy religion.’ A student of theology, he 
is deeply read in the Fathers, and when 
he is in the vein, can be unctuous, de- 
vout, and seriously concerned for the 
salvation of his soul. He is also a classi- 
cal scholar versed in the most recondite 
'Grecian and Roman authors, and his 
rich table-talk is redolent of a charming 
erudition; but, when he is buried in a 
|library and weary of labor and devotion, 
|he does not hesitate to indulge his pow- 
‘erful sensuality in fare fitter for Tri- 
malchio’s. feast than for the proven- 
der of a man of God. Escaping with 
‘some stolen false diamonds and some 
bottles of white wine from a drunken 
‘brawl in which he has stabbed a man, 
the good abbé is delayed on the Lyons 
lroad by the wrecking of his coach, over- 
|taken by his pursuers at nightfall, and 
/mortally wounded. Yet he lives long 
‘enough to make a beautiful repentance, 
obtaining salvation in the moment of 
death, and he expires in a pleasant odor 
lof sanctity, not a little consoled by the 
\fact that, as he had been struck down 
by a Jew, he “perished a victim to a 
‘descendant of the executioners of 
Christ.” 

M. France has given us his personal 
‘commentary on the abbé in a charming 
'study of thirty-five pages prefixed to the 
jcompanion volume, “Les Opinions de 
M. Jéréme Coignard,” published in the 
‘same year, 1893, with the “Reine 
|Pédauque.” In 1909 he returned to the 
ltheme with “Les Contes de Jacques 
|'Tournebroche.” We mention these facts 
| because, in the two or three pages of 
|general appreciation with which Mr. 
Locke introduces the work before us, he 
doés not mention them. After due re- 
flection we cannot guess why Mr. Locke 
was asked to write this preface, unless 
it was because he is the author of a pop- 


Another opportunity for |telist; and yet. after all, he is but ajular book called “The Beloved Vaga- 
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bond.” If our conjecture is correct, he! 
has neglected a very pretty opportunity 
to acknowledge a debt and to discourse 
on. the differences between the spirit of 
English and of French fiction. The rela- 
tion between “At the Sign of the Reine 
Pédauque” and “The Beloved Vagabond” 
ig interesting. That Mr. Locke has bor- 
rowed in some fashion the happy inven- 
tion of Ceignard and Tournebroche— 
cela saute aur veur. He sets out, just 
as M. France does, with the adoption of 
a clever boy engaged in a menial occu- 
pation by a very learned, very dirty, 
very benevolent vagabond of philosophi- 
cal habit; and the boy in each case 
writes the memoirs of the alliance. But 
the two authors walk only a short way 
together. Mr. Locke's tale is conceived 
in English sentiment; his philosopher 
conceals beneath his soiled shirt a death- 
less romantic passion. M. France’s tale 
is conceived in philosophical irony and 
7allic cynicism; beneath all his classi- 
cal and Christian culture, M. Jéréme 
Coignard is a sensualist, pure and sim- 
ple. The one would persuade us that 
man is a flower that smells sweet and 
blossoms in the dust; the other pre- 
sents man as an “obscene and evil fly” 
remarkably imprisoned in amber. If 
Mr. Locke could have overcome his dif- 
fidence, how gracefully he might have 
embroidered on his theme! 








man of the world. Her rustic speech 
and manner go by the board. She, in 
fact, ceases to be, and another person 
}takes her name and pushes the story, 
by way of a bit of melodrama, to a 
“snappy” conclusion. It is a pity. 


The Inheritance. By Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


If it were not for its fantastic plot, 

this would be a really comfortable story 
in which a household of young people 
grow up together quite as they used to 
de in the pleasant pages of Miss Alcott. 
But the plot contains many more aston- 
lishing things than could 
pertain to the normal course of young 
life in South Warwick, Connecticut, 
from the bread-and-milk to the marrying 
stage. This groundwork of likelihood 
is shot through with lurid gleams 
ollections, revelations, adventure abroad, 
strange psychical mishaps. Most of the 
extraordinary features of the tale have 
te do with the parentage of the boy and 
the girl whom hospitable Dr. Caldwell 
adopts into his family and who grow up 
among his own sons to be the two pillars 
of his home, the one the doctor's 
professional successor, the other the rul- 
ing spirit of the house. The trouble is 
that these two very natural and agree- 
able young persons appear so thorough- 
ly at home in their Connecticut environ- 
ment that the reader finds it hard to 
take a proper interest in Hugh's claim 
'to a title and estate in England; or in 
ithe brilliant position which Chrissy’s 
mother held in Bermuda society before 
she married a savant in the last stages 
of Egyptology and came to vegetate in 
South Warwick. 


conceivably 


rec- 


The Woman of It. By Mark Luther. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

The situation upon which this story 
is founded is a familiar one, but still 
worth interpreting. Stephen Braisted 
is a kinsman of Silas Lapham. He has 
reached middle age as clerk in a store 
at Tuscarora Falls, New York. BY acci- As to how the good doctor sustained 
dent his wife hits upon a “relish” which |the loss of -his personality by hitting 
he succeeds in getting upon the market. heads with a tramp in a thunderstorm, 
tt becomes popular, — famous. that would make a good story by itself 
Wealth pours in, and in due time | __ which is to say that the pseudo-scien- 
Braisted goes to Washington as a mem- tific does not, any more than the roman- 
ber of the House. The son of the fam- \tic, properly come inside the covers of 
ily is at Yale, and the daughter is plac- 


this book. 
ed in a fashionable and exclusive school 
in Washington. Braisted becomes im- | — 
mersed in politics of the practical sort, LAMB’S FRIEND THE CENSUS 
and his social ambition is roused. It TAKER. 
all goes to his head. Meanwhile the 
wife, stout, old-fashioned, not even/| Life and Letters of John Rickman. By 
grammatical, is unable to follow him| Orlo Williams. Boston: Houghton 
in his new course. She makes pathetic | Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 


attempts—consults a beauty specialist, 
buys expensive clothes, and so on; but 
her Stephen still drifts away from. her. 

All this is genuine and moving, as a 
situation, and for twenty out of his 
twenty-odd chapters Mr. Luther makes 
a sincere attempt to interpret it with 
simplicity and dignity, and succeeds so 
tar as Mrs. Braisted herself is concerned. 
And then suddenly and almost with- 


The subject of this memoir was not 
a brilliant letter-writer, and his charac- 
ter in general had more of the solid 
‘qualities than the entertaining, yet he 
|ie one of the men of his age with whom 
| we are most pleased to become acquaint- 
ed and whose biography we welcome ac- 
\cordingly. This is partly for the con- 
|tingent reason that he belonged to 
| Lamb’s intimate circle of whist-players 
out warning the whole thing cheapeng|and furnished that maker of reputa- 
and. flattens out. Mrs. Braisted undef- | tions with the theme for one of his most 
goce a violent conversion from the, mild, | delightful jetters. But that is by no 
sweet-hearted, rural wife and mother we | means the gole reason. Rickman was a 
have known, to an alert, masterful WO- | type, a very interesting type, and stands 
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out with peculiar clearness by contrast 
with his associates. In an age of strong 
democratic drift, he was a triple-dyed 
and unrelenting Tory; in a circle of 
careless Bohemians, he was practical 
and prudent almost. to harshness; 
among poets and. philosophers who were 
introducing the new romantic 
ment, he was, not properly classical, but 
anti-romantic to the point of artistic 
obtuseness. Withal, if not precisely a 
lovable figure, he is thoroughly admira- 
ble, and beneath his somewhat forbid. 
ding exterior had qualities of honor and 
generosity, together with the rare gift 
of friendship, which draw us to him 
almost despite ourselves. Lamb wrote 
of him: “His memory will be to me as 
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move- 


the brazen serpent to the Israelites,—I 
slall look up to it, to keep me straight 
and honest.” Coleridge thought him a 
‘sterling man,” and Talfourd called him 
“the sturdiest of jovial companions.” 
The present biographer, whose work we 
may say at excellently 
carried out, thus sums him up: 


once has been 


Rickman's friendships with these men 
end others—Poole, Telford, the engineer 
and the Burneys—were characterized by a 
ertain external formality which strikes 
rather chill upon the modern reader, who 
must remember, however, that society a 
hundred years ago was more patriarchal 
and punctilious than it is to-day. Yet rigid 
ity was natural to the man His family 
motto was “Fortitude in Adversity and 
erhaps a puritanical fortitude in ery 
thing would best sum up his character He 
was sturdily unromantik He could writ 
to Southey that he had “lately imported a 
wife,” and remonstrate with Poole for sup 
posing that he married for love In his 
family his word was law, and even to Lie 
children his letters were rather porten 
tously solemn. The grave homily admin- 
istered to his daughter Ann on the occa- 
sion of her having confessed her inability 
to play quadrille music ata children’s party 


might have come out of a Jane Austen novel 


His taste for pleasure was not very highly 
developed When the Lambs took him to 
Sadler Wells he slept, and his only recrea 


tion consisted in long driving tours in the 


yellow gig which Mrs. Lefroy describes, and 
these tours were planned on distinctly ‘im- 
proving” lines. He had a hatred of show 
and affectation, which led him to avoid 
“dinner-party intercourse,” and deliberate- 
ly banish the terms “drawing-room ind 
“dining-room” from his own hous¢ A lit- 
tle litany which comes at the end of a ivt 

ter to Southey gives a clue to some of his 
dislikes: “From all novelists, tourists, an 

ecdotists, beauty-mongers, selectors ih 

breviators, et id genus omne; good Lord 
celiver us! And also from overgrown 
theatres, which insure bad plays and bad 


acting.” The beauties of Nature, he thought 
morbidly on by the Lake 
in his view they should be “as play 
But Rickman was not in the least 
“You know,” he said, “I am in 
of looking on the 
and again “The 
of life is to 1iké’ As much as possible 

to dislike as Httfe ds possible.” Neither 
was he a domestic tyrant, and his excelent 
jetters en, Bertha Southey proot. that 


were insisted 
poets; 

hours.” 
crabbed 
the habit 
futurity”: 


white sid: 


wiser econs 
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had a fatherly soul. His home life, in- 
ed, was undisturbedly happy. 


Rickman, the son of a sturdy 
in Northumberland, 
was born in 1771. He was educated at 
Guildford Grammar School and at Mag- 
dalen Hall and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
L797 


with 


John 


vicar of Newburn 


In he met Southey, then residing 


at Burton, near Christ- 


friendship 


his wife 
was formed 
lasted untroubled through life. 
the letters in the present vol- 
from the voluminous correspon- 
which passed between the two. 
He was at first, like Southey, a radical, 
like Southey again, turned soon to 
vatism and more and 
of a Tory with years. The chief 
event of his life was his appointment 
1802 to the position of Secretary to 
of the House of Commons. 
held for twelve years, ex- 
that of Clerk of the 
which he held for twenty-six 
until his death in 1840. Though 
opposed to the Reform move- 
performed his duties to the 
Parliament with exemplary 
His diligence in prepar- 


hurch, and a 
which 

Most of 
ime are 


aence 


but, 
became 


conse! 


more 


in 
the Speaker 
This place he 
changing it for 
rable, 
years 
violently 
ment, he 
Reform 

faithfulness. 


ing information for various bills and in|} 


Journals was enormous. 
duties he added various 
outside tasks, chief of which 
development of the national 
census. There were few men in Eng- 
land more systematically busy. 


the 
to these 


indexing 
And 
exacting 


was his 


It would be interesting to gather ex- 
cerpts from his letters to show the man 
in his many relations and activities, 
but we can only indicate a work which 
has, indeed, already been well done by 
Mr. Williams in his admirable Intro- 
duction In politics Rickman was, as 
have said, a stanch, some would 
an outrageous, Tory. To him the 
the head of the Reform move- 
whom served decorously as 
Clerk, of reckless incen- 
diaries, whose guilt was only equalled 
by the feebleness and cowardice of their 
opposers. Nor was Rickman without a 
philosophy of his own in his reactionary 
zeal. His hatred of the enlarged enfran- 
chisement and of the transfer of power 
from those who have to those who have 
not, was only a single phase of his op- 
position the whole humanitarian 
movement of the day. Though a man 
of great private liberality, he stood un- 
flinchingly for what he regarded as 
‘justice’ against what he held to be 
“sentimentalism.” “Pray, avoid  asu- 
perfluous liberality,” he writes to Sou- 
“the growing vice of the age; and 
much connected (as I suppose I could 
prove) with the mock humanity of the 
day—the most powerful tool at present 
of the anarchs. Justice as a general 
rule, liberality as a rare exception, for 
if not it supersedes the rule, so 
that the good are not protected, and 
the bad not restrained. Be sure that a 


we 
Bay 
men at 
ment, he 


were a set 


they, 


rare 


| great deal more selfishness than either | thing to be desired. 


ithat rueful fate by the said C. Lamb. What | 


‘the French. 


la constructive ability which leaves no- 
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The reader is tak- 
en back to the beginning of recorded re- 
ligious texts, and is led through those 
of succeeding ages to the time when de- 
velopment had ceased and the original 
conceptions had become lost in the haze 
of antiquity. 

Previous writers have confined them- 
selves largely to the materials furnish- 
ed by the so-called “Book of the Dead,” 
long regarded as the main religious 
manual of the Egyptians. Temple texts 
found on walls, inscribed as late as the 
\times of the Ptolemies, have furnished 
their share of material. Inscriptions 
from tombs of various periods have been 
iu contrast with the Dyers and Bur-| ysed, but in none of the earlier books 
netts and other intellectual tatterde-|has there been an investigation based 
malions whom Lamb gathered about/ ypon historical sequence, and one looks 
him and forced on his honest friends,|in yain for a perception of development 
there is a fine refreshment in Rick-|jn thought and conception. One may 
man’s magnificent philistinism. One| eyen find the assertion that there was 
confesses sadly that the beggarly WayS|no such thing as progress in Egyptian 
of Coleridge as hinted at in these pages religious thought. 
makes one almost wonder whether a) This state of things is not so much 
housemaid is not of greater service in lthe fault as the misfortune of previous 
the general economy of things than the |. dents and writers. But given the 
Muses. The most peeg irene parts of | material, constructive talent was also- 
these sattene deal with the strange Bo- needed, and the combination has only 
Lamb helped by the latter with a sym-|2uSt become possible. Dr. Sethe of Got 

. |tingen has recently furnished the for- 
pathy half-divine and Sevegptnemiepme4 |’ and Professor Breasted has dem- 
ble, and by the former with money and | | trated his possession of the latter. 
austere advice. We would quote largely | It is about two years since a correct 
from these episodes, were we not sure | oxt of the Pyramid Texts was pub- 
that every lover of Lamb will desire to} lished by the German scholar. Twenty- 
read the book in its integrity. It would five year ago Maspero, indeed, printed 


you or I have, is but justice.” 

This dislike of sentimentality is real- 
ly the keynote of Rickman’s character. | 
Something of this was seen in the ex- 
tract quoted above from Mr. Williams’s 
Introduction. A lover of beauty may 
protest when this trait leads a man into 
indifference, if not to actual distaste, 
for poetry and the arts in general. Yet 
there are compensations. If nothing 
more, there is at least something almost 
funny in Rickman’s rigid attempt to 
criticise his friend Southey’s epics while 
udmitting virtually that all epics, not 
Southey’s only, are a nuisance. And 


be contrary to the justice which Rick-| them, but in such incorrect form that 


man so manfully worshipped to say that | 11441. could be made of them. The texts 
the amusing passages color his corre: |i, question were discovered many years 
spondence as a whole, but a hint of the | ago in the smaller pyramids whose re 
rarer good things may be gathered from | aaien may still be seen at Sakkarah. 
these sentences in a letter dated No-| nating from the V and VI Dynasties, 
vember 7, 1801: they form the earliest known contem- 
I send you herewith what I much value;|porary and continuous religious docu- 
a letter from Lamb of exquisite, perhaps un- | ments, By reason of their antiquity 
paralleled description; and of an interest- they offered great difficulties of inter- 
ing affair; literally and seriously, of G. | pretation even to those familiar with 
Dyer starving to death and rescued from ‘the language in its later periods. There 
strange men do we know! Dyer, who can | Were variations in orthography, vocabu- 
starve to death, without knowing it, Lamb, |!ary, and grammatical construction 
who can rescue him, and enjoy it as a joke,|which made them almost unintelligible. 
and Burnett, of whom no mortal can make Professor Breasted took these texts 
anything: certainly most unaccountable of|as his starting point and devoted nine 
_months to their translation and to the 
= j}comparisons upon which the presenta- 
ai | tion in his modest volume is based. Hav- 
Development of Religion and Thought | ing ascertained the beginnings, he pro- 
in Ancient Egypt. By James Henry | ceeded to follow the development and 
Breasted, Ph.D. New York: Charles | modifications of conception through the 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. twenty centuries that followed. But it 
This is the most notable contribution | was not only the religious notions which 
to the history of religions recently made, |called for delineation. The growth of 
and it is the most valuable ever made/| moral conceptions also demanded inves- 
to the history of the religion of Egypt. tigation. As a result, his book gives an 
It embodies the most exact scholarship |intimate view of the thought of a long- 
of the type commonly regarded as Ger-| perished people, such as cannot be found 
man; and it is characterized by the/| elsewhere in works on Egypt. 
brilliancy which is usually ascribed to| The period covered by the Pyramid 
On one side there is a min-|Texts is only one hundred and fifty 
ute, exhaustive, and comprehensive |years in the first half of the third mil- 
study of the sources, and on the other/lennium before our era. Their ruling 
coneeptions were those of the earlier 
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solar faith of the sun-god, Re. 
existed also a rival cult, that of the god 
Osiris, who was associated with life and 
growth as seen in the phenomena of 
nature. It is little less than marvellous 
that the steps of the conflict between 
these rival religious systems should 
have been revealed to us, yet not only 
have they been traced, but we see the 
progress of the gradual triumph of the 
cult of Osiris over the solar faith. The 
first steps of the conflict go back to this 
remote period; the last are found near 
the end of the history when the earlier 
faith was giving way or had succumbed 
already to the malign influence of 
magic. 

The section of the book which shows 
ir the clearest way the appreciation of 
Egyptian religious aspiration is found 
in the chapters which deal with the re- 
ligious reforms of the “heretic” king, 
Ikhnaton, Amenhotep IV. His ill-fated 
and futile attempt to introduce a solar 
monotheism is traced in its origin and 
development with a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic pen. The story as told by Pro- 
fessor Breasted is vital and pulses with 
the throb of religious emotion. No such 
delineation has been presented before. 

The religious side of the discussion 


will interest a certain class of readers, | 


but the social side is calculated to ap- 
peal to even a wider body. Religion and 
morals have not always travelled hand 
in hand, but where moral sanctions are 
most prominent there religion has had 
its influence. In Egypt the promises of 
the future at first concerned only the 
king, but gradually the classes and final- 


ly the masses came into view, and the} 


prospect of future felicity became in- 
creasingly widespread. This progress 
was accompanied by changes in the con- 
ceptions of the chief deities, to whom 
were now ascribed thought and solici- 
tude for men. Moral worthiness or un- 
worthiness came to be emphasized in 
these conceptions, and there are evi- 
dences of a demand for social justice 
which anticipated the same cry to-day. 
This “emergence of the moral sense” 
Fad its effects not only upon the every- | 
day life of the time, but also upon relig- 
ion, particularly in reference to the fu-| 
ture. Here radical changes are evident. | 
Conscience assumed a more commanding 
place. When foreign conquest broad- 
ened the outlook of the Egyptian, so 
that he was no longer restricted to the 
narrow strip of land bounded by the 
mountains which rise east and west of | 
the Nile valley, a conception of a 
world-god emerged. But the notion 
was too broad for the time, and it 
was opposed to the interests of the) 
priests whose vested property rights 
promised to be restricted and whose) 
prerogatives were seriously threatened. | 
The brilliant ideals of the time were 
obscured and there was a relapse which | 
marked the coming end. Magic, with) 
its evil influence and its deadening of 


There 


|It always has valuable auxiliaries 
|the “blacks,” whose dexterity in track- 


, human. 


the moral sense, gained ascendency. Re- 
ligion became mere formalism, and the 
nation fell a prey to foreign invaders. 


The Trooper Police of Australia. By A. 
L. Haydon. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2.75 net. 


An American reprint of this instruc- 
tive book from Australia is to be wel- 
comed. The fine body of constabulary 
whose history and present status are 
herein described is a mainstay of law 
and order through the vast outlying re- 
gions of that southern continent. The 
smallness of its numbers is surprising 
in view of the immense area patrolled 
and the efficiency of the service. Each of 
the seven states of the Commonwealth 
furnishes and controls its quota, but all 
coéperate, so that it is virtually a homo: 
geneous body, composed of picked men. 
The recruit must be at least twenty 
years old, well-statured, and physically 
perfect. He must be a good rider, able 
to read and write, and of proved intelli- 
gence. He is put to a rigid school in 
which his mind and frame are vigor- 
cusly developed. His mastery of the 
horse, and also of the camel, is made 
certain. He learns, too, the elements of 
law, medicine, and accounts, and what- 
ever will help him to administer wide- 
ly. His pay is good, his promotion sure 
if he is meritorious, and support cer- 
tain in old age and disability. The ser- 


vice attracts excellent men, its prestige 


everywhere is high, and its value in 


|the wild regions which are its especial 


care is of the greatest. 
The work is done largely by the troop- 
ers singly, though upon occasion they 


lact in squads; any massing of the force 
‘ig rare. 


In emergency the force may 
receive aid from the regular soldiery. 
in 


is superhuman, or, better, infra- 
The trooper is first and fore- 
most the upholder ef the law, but he 
has been called “the handy man” of 
Australia. He instructs the backwoods 
justices as to the statutes, advises the 
bush-doctor in the treatment of his pa- 
tients, lends a hand to surveyor, tax- 
gatherer, and pestman, is the resource- 


ing 


|ful pathfinder; in sum, stands as guide, 
counsellor, and friend of the scattered 


settlers in all their perplexities. 

The Trooper Police, during the nine- 
ty years of its history, has performed 
its work under varying conditions. It 
works in widely differing climates, in 


|well-nigh impenetrable jungles, in rug- 


ged mountain-tracts, hardest of all in 
far-stretching, waterless deserts. The 
forms of crooked and short-coming hu- 
manity, with which it has had to deal, 
have been infinite in number, involv- 
ing it constantly in embarrassing com- 
plications. Throughout her early pe- 
riod, Australia suffered the worst blight 
that can befall a country: receiving, 





with a few willing, honest settlers, 
multitude of convicts. 
fleets, through a series of years, well 
nigh wrecking all hope 
The evil became only slowly 
parent to its perpetrators, but the sys- 


a 
These came in 


for a proper 


State. ap- 


tem was at last abandoned. The num 


ber of good immigrants increased; of 
the criminals, not a few showed that 
they were the victims of harsh condi 
tions, needing only opportunity to de 
velop into good citizenship. But when 
a better order seemed at hand, a new 


danger suddenly appeared. The discov- 
ery of gold brought upon the land an 
overwhelming influx of lawless, adven- 
Europeans of every na- 
tion jostled in the diggings by 
Asiatics and Polynesians. It was a 
Babel of tongues, of traditions, of ideals. 
The only thing in common was the 
greed for gold, a principle always iso- 
lating and never a bond. This second 


turous spirits. 
were 


crisis, so acute half a century ago, 
was successfully passed. Seven fair 


Anglo-Saxon states have emerged from 
the confusion, which in our own day 
have united in a hopeful Common- 
wealth. 

Throughout the turmoils early and 
late, the struggling provincial Govern- 
ments, determined on preserving some 
semblance of civilized order, have had 
in the Trooper Police a good right arm. 
Mr. Haydon tells the story clearly and 
with much vivid detail. Mistakes in 
management have often occurred, but 
the Governments have made stepping- 
stones of their blunders, and with Brit- 
ish tenacity have pushed on to better 
things. Few institutions of Australia 
are better worth study than its Trooper 
Police. The story is made graphic by 
concrete instances, and the reader's ad- 
miration grows for these intrepid and 
effective public servants. 

Circumstances in America have been 
in some ways similar to those in Aus- 
tralia, though we have never suffered 
from such handicaps as the vast con- 
vict importation, or the influx, before 
well-ordered communities had time to 
grow and organize, of vast hordes of 
lawless gold-seekers. Nevertheless, sta- 
ble citizenship in the wild West, and 
in many Eastern areas, has had similar 
difficulties to face. We have had, how- 
ever, no such efficient Instrument for 
guarding our peace as the Australian 
constabulary; and have been a prey to 
diserders which our south-sea brothers 
have controlled. Canada, indeed, has 
had in its “Mounted Police” an admira- 
ble organization, but we presume that 
this has not been so widely and per- 
vasively potent as the Australian force. 
In the United States such an instru- 
ment is almost entirely lacking. In 
our older States, “Molly Maguires,” 
“moonshiners,” “whitecaps,” “James 
boys,” and “Younger gangs” defy the 
law, and in the newer States disorders 
arise which we strive to cope with only 
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Judge Lynch the 
falling back upon the regu- 
The Ca- 


through o! vigilance 
committee, 
lar army when chaos impends. 

done better than the 
far better; and our Legis 
latore, and citizens generally, appalled 
so often by eruptions of outlawry, may 
read with profit this record of how men 
we, have con- 
threatening 


nadians have we, 


Australians 


of our stock. wiser than 


quered dangers even more 


than our own 
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Goldberg, and “Brotherly 


S. Richmond 
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by 
by 


George H. Doran Co. brings out this au- 
tumn a bighly varied list of fiction, includ- 
ing: “A Health unto His Majesty,” by Jus- 
tin Huntly MeCarthy; “Jack: One of Us,’ 
being a novel in verse by Gilbert Frankau; 
by G. A. Birmingham ; 
Cameron,” by Ralph Connor; 
Marguerite Audoux; “The 
Alphonse de Chateaubriant; 
Baroness Orczy; “Back 
Cobb, and “Adventures 
James Montgomery 


“The Major's Niece,” 
“Corporal 
“Valserine,” by 
Key-Note,” 
“Meadowsweet,” 
Home,” by Irvin 8 
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commission government is far from 


of necessity efficient 
is the lesson of The New 

ment” (Appleton), by Henry Bruére 
director of the New York Bureau of Munici 
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That 


implying government 
City Govern 


As a 


pal Research, the author undertook an 


of ten commission-gov 
Texas, 


ministrative survey” 
Kansas, and 
purpose of 
regarding 
gov 
The present book 


lowa 
the 


erned cities in 
Went 
ing a 


the 


Virginia, for provid 


fact Judgment 
of 


ernment administration.’ 
which is the result, is a mass of organized 


basia for 


general character commission 


information re lating to the manner in which 
these cities meet thelr responsibilities. The 


activities investigated range from accoun:- 


ing systems to provision for protection of | 


life and health. How much below advanced 
standards in one of the most important of 


a widely-héralded commis- 


these respects 
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jon-governed city can. be, is told in the 


ivllowing passage 


It is almost beyond belief that Des Moines, 
proclaimed efficiently governed, shouid 
have no means of knowing the number of 
its inhabitants who die each year, or what 
they die of, and that it does not learn, or 
apparently care. about the number of births, 
cr whether infants live or die, and if they 
die, the reason therefor. Des Moines doesn't 
nso much as attempt to know the num- 
of persons having tubercuiosis 


as 


bet 

The book falls in two parts, the first four 
chapters being an exposition of the commis- 
particular reference 
while the bulk of 
progress 


sion movement, with 
to the 


the 


ten selected cities, 
erned with their 


these latter chapters are 


Is con 
All 


to 


volurn 
efficiency, 
applicable 


» the 


in 
non-commission cities as 
They emphasize the fact that 
gov- 
in- 
not the 

of reform that has swept in the com- 
For town and city officials, 


others 


inherent in no form of 


zh it has, in certain 


stance unnaturetiy accompenied 

uve 
trission plan 
especially, 


sted 
that 


but every one who is inter- 
material 
arranged in 
high 


elsewhere. 


in civic improvement, the 


ind 


cempendiun 


has been gathered 


is of 


authoritative 
and it 


this 


value, is not availabie 


By his popular adaptation of the Fin- 
nish “Kalevala” James Baldwin has put a 
noble old story at the disposition of youth- 
ful readers in the case of certain 
chants and spells, the epic verse has been 
replaced by prose. Yet it is clear that the 
spirit of the original has not been greatly 
Mr. Baldwin has named his ver- 
after the mill of bounty 
which Ilmarinen, prince of smiths, forged 
for Dame Louhi, the wise hag of the North, 
that he might win her daughter, the Maid 
of Beauty. Because this romance is made 
the centre of the present book, the deeds of 


Save 


impaired 
sion “The Sampo” 


the minstrel, Wainamoinen, receive less at-| 
tention than in the poem, yet his outline is| 


well sketched, as are those of outlying per- 


sonages. One can readily understand the 


interest which Longfellow found in Finnish | 


saga, for nowhere else, outside of Greek 


mythology, will you see the primitive forces | 


of nature in such close conjunction with the 
doings of man. Mr. Baldwin and the Scrib- 
ners may be commended for preparing an 
entertaining and serviceable book. 


“Selected Writ- 
(Duffield & Co.) 


fifth volume of the 
of William Sharp” 


The 
ings 


brings us, according to the title page, “Vis- 


tas, The Gypsy Christ, and Other Prose 


Imaginings.” The epening words of 
Sharp's Bibliographical Note are signifi- 
cant: 


The volume of “Dramatic Interludes,” 
entitled “Vistas,” was originally published 
by Frank Murray in his Regent series (The 
Moray Press, Derbyshire) in 1894. A few 
months later the succeeding volume in the 
series was “Pharais: A Romance of the 
Isles,’ the firat of the writings issued by 
Willlam Sharp over the signature “Fiona 
Macleod"; and “Vistas” is 
some of his readers to be a link between 
the two methods of his thought and work. 


Of that connection there can, we think, 


be no doubt 
by a sentence or two of Mr. Sharp himself 
his to the Interludes: 


Some of my critics say that “Vistas” is 
but an English reflection of the Maeter- 
linckian fire. Two of the most Maeterlinck- 
jan are, by those erities. held to, be “A 
Northern Night” and “The Passing of Lil- 


in “Foreword” 


Mrs. | 


considered by | 


Ite significance is brought out | 





ith”—creations, if such they may be called, 
anterior to the fortunate hour when I came 
for the first time upon “La Princesse Ma- 
leine” and “L’Intruse.”. I say “the fortu- 
nate hour,” for almost from the first mo- 
ment it seemed clear to me that the Bel- 
gian poet-dramatist had introduced a’ new 
and vital literary form. ... A great crea- 
tive period is at hand. 


Now, there are indications a-plenty that 
Mr. Sharp regarded his Celtic writings, 
published under the pseudonym of “Fiona 
Macleod,” as the herald voice of this new 
creative epoch. He thought, too, he was 
drawing his inspiration from the old wells 
of Celtic faith. As a matter of fact, it 
is perfectly clear that the tone and sense 
of this new school came not at all from 
the ancient literature of Ireland and Scot- 
land, but were a proper offshoot of that 
peculiar romanticism which produced the 
Young Belgium and were fortified by the 
actual productions of Maeterlinck. Far 
from expressing the strength of a new 
dawn, Fiona Macleod was caught by the 
shimmering elusive beauty of a movement 
fast approaching deliquescence. 


To the taste of the present reviewer, at 
least, the most interesting piece in this 
volume of William Sharp is “Madge o’ the 
Pool,” not named in the title page, a strong 
and finely conceived story of the Thames 
river “rats.” “The Gypsy Christ” is too 
long-drawn-out and suffers by comparison 
with Poe’s “Fall of the House of Usher.” 
The rambling meditations on feminine 
beauty, entitled “Ecce Puella,” are, it must 
be admitted, rather feeble. The “Vistas” are, 
as has been said, dramatic visions in the 
Maeterlinckian vein, and will seem suc- 
cessful to those who like that sort of 
thing. Their tone is well enough indi- 
cated by the stage directions at the open- 
ing of the first: “[{An obscure wood, at 
whose frontiers neither night nor day pre- 
vails, but only a dread twilight, a brief 
way beyond the portals of the Grave. In 
|the vast vault overhead no cloud moveth, 
no star shineth.]” 


In style uniform with the edition of 
| William Sharp’s Writings, the publishers 
have reissued in two volumes the “Memoir” 
by Mrs. Sharp. A considerable bibliography 
at the end gives added value to this re- 
print. The Memoir was reviewed at length 
in the Nation of February 16, 1911. 


Prof. Julius Sachs’s volume on “The 
American Secondary School and Some wf 
its Problems” (Macmillan) is a forcible 
plea for more efficient work in the class- 
room, as well as for enlarged opportunities 
| for the teacher. The author’s familiarity 
|with American and European educational 
methods renders his criticisms and sugges- 
tions directly helpful. As against the fre- 
quent shifting of our teaching force, he 
points to the stability of the profession in 
Germany; as against the immovability of 
the work of the individual teacher here, to 
|the much more intimate contact of all 
, teachers and the director himself with the 
| lowest as well as the highest classes, and 
jhe finds a close connection between the 
comparative independence of the textbook 
'on the part of teachers in Germany and 
| their habit (rare in American classrooms) 
lof moving about among the pupils. So 
| unusual {is the sight of a seated teacher in 
Germany, says Professor Sachs, that in 
sixty-five classes Visited there he saw but 
one teacher seated before his class. Equal- 
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ly radical is the difference between the | repetition of certain generalities which are 
privilege of taking elective courses here | as invalid as they are familiar, and lack of 
and abroad. In Germany an option in stud-/ appreciation in the dryness with which 
ies is granted only where the student has | writers and artists are enumerated and dis- 
shown more than average ability and inter- | missed. 
est. Continuity in the pursuit of one sub- | 
ject, as much as anything else, is the secret 
of efficiency in the German classroom. We 
must refer the reader to the book itself for 
Dr. Sachs’s stimulating remark concerning 
the “oral helplessness” of our pupils and 
the aid in the teacher’s work that comes 
of “good health, a good constitution, sound 
lungs, with their concomitant, a normally 
resonant voice.” The value of what the au- 
thor says as to the need of making the 
pupils feel that they are all under recita- 


Prof. Edward Jenks, already favorably 
known by his simple but scholarly way of 
presenting mediwval legal subjects, has suc- 
ceeded admirably in stating concisely be- 
tween the covers of a single handy volume, 
“A Short History of English Law” (Little, 
Brown), the elements of English legal his- 
tory from the earliest times to the present 
day. “Institutes” might have been a good 
title for his book; it 
hensive manual for beginners and busy per- 


for is a compre- 


tion all the time might have been empha- | sons who have not the leisure to read the 
sized by referring to the conspicuous suc- | monographic literature or even the more 
cess of one of our highest institutions of | specific textbooks of such writers as Pol- 
learning, the Harvard Law School, where | lock and Maitland and Holdsworth. As the 
the interest is not allowed to flag for one early history of English law has already 
moment, each student being under the con-| been minutely studied, Professor Jenks 
stant stimulus of a possible direct chal- | walks at the outset in a region where the 


main path has been fairly well beaten out 
His task is to state clearly and briefly, but 
with independence of judgment, what others 
have explained at length; to give a proper 


lenge. 


The purpose of the Swander Memorial 
Lectures, given in the Theological Semi- | 


nary of the Reformed Church at rns sense of preportion rather than to be com- 
Pa., is stated ad be “the reap . plete; to stimulate rather than to satisfy 
sound christological science.” It is diffi- He performs his task well. Mr. Holdsworth 


cult to see how that purpose can have been 
served by the delivery and the publication 
of Dr. George S. Butz’s long course of lec- 
tures on the Renaissance, “The Rise of the 


was to be commended for the way he com- 
pressed within the compass of three 
the development of English law down to the 


sixteenth Professor 


volumes 


end of the century 


Modern Spirit in Europe (aaermnn, Jenks covers the same ground in less than 
French & Co.). Dr. Butz is evidently fa- iy hundred pages. For the second half of 
miliar with the Reformation, and has read his volume, that is, for the period from the 


many books—some good and some bad—on 
the Renaissance; but he would seem to have 


accession of Charles II to the present time 


: Professor Jenks, as he himself truly de 
no personal acquaintance whatsoever With | -jares has had to sail over an almost un- 
the letters or the art of Italy, and his pre-| -harteq sea. His responsibility is great 


sentation of the familiar material is ill- 
proportioned and confusing. The title is 
not justified by any attempt at synthetic 
interpretation. The spirit of the Renais- | 
sance, as such, is discussed only in one long 
footnote taken mainly from Symonds. Dr. 
Butz is guilty of such errors in fact as 


The dangers of such a condensation as Pro- 
Jenks has undertaken 
generalizations, omissions, 
pilation—he successfylly avoids by his re- 
markable conciseness and of 
statement, by his exercise of a proper his- 
torical imagination, and by 


fessor inaccurate 


desiccated com- 
cautiousness 


his frequent 


calling the victim of the Pazzi Giovanni Ce’! employment of a discriminating adjective 
Medici, and placing Machiavelli and Guic- | o> striking metaphor. 

ciardini in the fifteenth century; and of 

such errors in, spelling—some of them re- Baron de Méneval, the author of “The 
peated—as Causabon, the Chevaleur Bay- | Empress Josephine” (Lippincott), is a de- 


ard, Caesere Borgia, Maecenus, and Marsi- | scendant of that well-known memoir writer 
lius Facinus. His constant straining after 
eloquence results in a pelting of meta- 
phors which begins on the first page and 


ends only with the final adjuration: “Young 


who was secretary to Napoleon. As such, he 
is familiar with Napoleonic literature 
has written a biography to place the 


peror’s first wife in a more favorable light 


and 


=m- 


gentlemen, hitch your car to the chariot of than she has usually enjoyed. He has also 
Phebus Apollo.” Michelangelo and Vittoria had access to unpublished letters between 
Colonna are “austere forms, it is true, se- | Josephine’s daughter, Hortense, and _ her 


chaplain; these reveal the unfortunate Em 
press as a kind, generous friend, and 
excellent mother. But to find that the 
thor (or more probably his translator) bas 
made an error in each of the first 
lines and confused Jasephine with her fath- 
;er does not inspire initial 
to the accuracy of this biography; nor is 
this confidence strengthened when one reads 
a few pages later that Josephine’s husband 
was one of the forty-seven nobles who “at 
the close of the sitting where the oath of 
the Tennis Court was taken” voted for the 
union of the three Estates: that “on the 
20th of June, 1791, Paris awoke” to learn 
of the flight to Varennes; and. that Louis 
| XVI was imprisoned “in the Temple on the 
| 10th of August.” Howeyér, in spite ef such 
‘inaccuracies, the book is interesting, and 


verely beautiful, but withal concealing be- 
neath their snowy vesture richest treasures. 
Those cold, stern brows but serve to veil 
the flashing brilliance of the diamond and 
at the heart of them there glows the con- 
centrated fire of the ruby.” 


an 
au- 
three 
confidence as 

A simpler and better book is J. B. Old- 
ham’s “The Renaissance,” in Dutton’s Tem- 
ple Primer series, which offers in scarcely 
more than a hundred pages an introduc- 
tory sketch of the leading features of the | 
great movement. Such brevity prevents the! 
discrimination of periods and tendencies 
that were really very different, and the | 
book necessarily fails in clearness and pre- 
cision; but it is generally correct, and it 
is thorough in its topical plan, Lack of 
first-hand knowledge betrays itself in the 
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is of value as a corrective to scandal-mon 
gering biographers and gossips, who have 
too much harped upon Josephine's shallow 
and frivolity, and too little praised 
her for certain amiable qualities, which 
she undoubtedly possessed and which she 
transmitted through her daughter to her 
grandson, Napoleon ITI. 


hess 


The Hispanic Soctety of America has ts- 
as its eighty-fourth publication, the 
of a probably unique little Spanish 
chapbook of the early sixteenth century, con 


sued, 


text 


taining some verses by the poet Juan Bosvrfn, 
edited by Dr. Hayward Keniston. This ap- 
pears to be the only surviving example of 
of Boscfin'’s poetry printed during his 
lifetime The introduction discusses this 
with considerable erudition de- 
the abundant sources available 
in the unequalled collection of the Hispanic 
Society in New York. The text is presented 
numbered lines, 
notes giving the variations from the read 
the author desired it to 

There igs all the paraphernalia of 


any 


possibility 


rived from 


with ample margins, and 


ing of text, as the 
appear 
exact scholarship, but no hint of any reason 
why this text Was worth printing. The poet, 
in the authorized edition of his works, ex 
the 
which had found a way 
little tract 


ety very 


versions 
into print, and the 
Hispanic Soci 

that 
author was 
annoyance at 
his off 


pressly disavowed mutilated 
possessed by the 


is interesting evidence such 
existed, and that the 
less justified in his 
having them appear, claiming to be 
spring the present would 
be slight literary-historical in 
knowing from what part of Spain the tract 
The editor 


attempt 


Versions 
more or 


In case, there 


some value 


came, makes a guess, but does 


not to analyze the dialectic varia 
tions. He also seems to be entirely unaware 
of the possibility of using the typographi 
for the reproductions which 
accompany the reprint are much reduced in 
size, although the pare is ample for an ex- 
act facsimile, such as might have enabled a 
investigator to identify the 
cality where the original was printed. The 


evidence two 


competent lo 


whole tract might much better have been 
reproduced by photographic process. 
The scope of Norman Douglas's “Foun- 


tains in the Sand” (Pott & Co.) is suggest 
ed in the subtitle, “Rambles among the Oases 
of Mr. Douglas brings his 
theme uncommon capacity for chance 
His of French, 
(Arabs, and half-breeds are admirable. He 
learned as well, a hater of sentimental 
While 
book is well filled with facts, many will 
it rather for its incidental 
\ singularly detached observer, 
West 

could 


Tunisia.” to 
an 
companionship portraits 
is 
ism, and possessor of an ironic wit 
the 
read comment 
the author 
analyzes and East unsparingly. 
The picture be 
and though Mr. Douglas eschewe the pathet- 


ic and 


not wholly pleasant, 
overemphatic, certain portraits of 
and fatalistic Arabs derelict 
Europeans will haunt the reader with night- 
mare A refreshing contrast is 
the French engineer in charge of the great 
phosphate mines of Metaloul. He is a mode? 
of robust but not sordid pragmatism, with 
a genius for being very simply right on the 
most complicated issues. A description of 
the Waters of Tozeur—an of date 
palme—will represent the average graceful 
quality of a style that is pungently various 


vicious and 


vividness. 


oasis 


Arabs will tell you that there are 194 
water springs at Tozeur; they are ready to 
give you the names of every one of them, 
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to form what 
which is then 


and several more; these unite 
almost be called a river, 
artificially divided into three rivulets—di- 
vided so neatly, says an old writer, that even 
some fragment of wood or other object drift- 
ing down the current is split up, perforce, 
into three parts for each of them; 
these three later on, are once more sub- 
livided smaller ones apiece 
twenty in all; and these, again, into a 
Il number of almost microscopk 
Allah is all-knowing 
villages nestle under the palms; 
there too, you enter unexpect- 
gem-like patches of waterless, 
mock Saharas, golden and 
in a ring of laughing 
there are kingfishers in arrowy 
poised, like a flame of blue, over 
the still pools; overhead, among the branch- 
es, a ceaseless cooing of turtle-doves At 
this season a Japanese profusion of white 
blossoms flutters in the breeze, and strews 
the ground: there peaches, apricots, plums 
and almonds are giants of their kind, and 
yet insignificant beside the towering trunks 
of the palms whose leaves shade them from 
the sunny rays; the fruit trees, in their 
turn, protect the humble corn and vegeta- 
bles growing at their feet 

Two new “Immortals” were elected to the 
Academy on Thursday of last week, 
Louis Lyautey, the French Gov- 
Morocco, was chosen to fill the 
late Henri Houssaye, aad Emile 
of the late Gen. Hippolyte 
Lyautey has written much 
on colonization, and M, Boutroux, who is a 
professor at the Sorbonne, has several books 
to his credit on philosophical subjects, one 
of being a study of William 


James 


may 


one 


into seven 
one 
ertain fixe 
brooklets 

Seven littl 
here 
edly 
shir 
topaz 
greenery 
flight or 


and 

upon 
ring sand 
tinted 


me 


set 


French 
when Gen 
ernor of 
place of the 
that 
Gen 


Boutroux 
Langlois 


his latest 

Lea, the American who acted as 
the leaders of the iate Chinese 
died on Friday at Los Angeles. 
He was born in Denver in 1876. Even while 
a student at Leland Stanford University, he 
was obsessed by world politics, and deter- 
mined to help to overthrow the Manchu dy- 
nasty Though himself a hunchback, he 
made a specialty of military tactics, and at 
the age of twenty-two sailed for China. He 
joined the army of the allies to quell the 
Boxer uprising, and in 1901 returned to this 
country, calling himself a lieutenant-general 
In San Francisco he 


Homer 
adviser to 


revolution, 


in the Chinese army 
fell in with Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who was later 
to be the first President of China, and be- 
came his confidential military adviser. Mr 
Lea was also an author. He wrote “Vermil- 
Pencil,” “The Valor of Ignor- 

a military work in two volumes; 
Crimson Spider,” a drama, “The Day 
and had in preparation a his- 
1 development of China 
with him that America, 
was to 


lon a novel; 
ance,” 
“The 
of the Saxon.” 
of the politica 
it was an id¢e fire 
for lack of military preparedness 
be overrun by Orientals 


tory 


Science 


“The New Book of Golf” is among Long- 
mans. Green & Co.'s announcements. It con- 
sists of contributions from various hands 
and js edited by Horace G. Hutchinson 


The day of the elephant follo has pass- 
ed. but the portfolio still persists, as in the | 
“Studies of Birdlife in 
John Bale, Sons, @ 
little to recommend | 


work before us, 
Uganda” (London: 

Danielsson). It has 
it except as an edition-de-luze presenta- 
tion work, and its authors, R. A. L. and V.| 
G. L. van Someren, would have been wiser | 


| tendency, 


|enough data, or perhaps, better, not enough 
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publish their pictures in some other 
form. They have selected twenty-five pho- 
tographs of wild birds and have beautiful- 
ly reproduced them as enlarged photo- 
gravures 12x16 inches in size. The subjects 
woodpeckers, herons, darters, chats, 
and kingfishers, all excellent but 
not remarkable. Five or six are mere du- 
plicates showing the bird in slightly dif- 
ferent pose, and a number have lost greatly 
the process of enlargement. 


to 


include 
shrikes, 


In 


The plates are marked only with a num- 
ber, so that one has to refer to a printed 
list. Here, however, only very indefinite 
names are given, such as “Sandpiper at 
Nest,” “Cormorants on Trees,” which ne- 
cessitates still further search through an 
eighteen-page text in which the confusion 
is accentuated by omission of the plate 
numbers. The scientific value which the 
authors claim for their pictures would be 
more real if these were differently set forth. | 
We fail to discover the “darkest secrets” 
which the writers have “wrested from Na- | 


ture.” 


George A. Lindsay has made an interest- | 
ing summary of annual rainfall and tem- |g 
perature in the United States. Twenty-eight 
manuscript maps, covering the fourteen | 
years 1891-1904, inclusive, were obtained | 
from the office of the Weather Bureau of 
Washington. Half of these indicated the 
precipitation in inches per year, and the | 
other fourteen the mean annual tempera- | 
ture. The total rainfall in cubic miles fall- 
ing upon the State of Missouri during ten 
years, was within 2 per cent. equal to the 
discharge of the Mississippi River at St. 
Louis during that interval, So it is plain | 
that most of the water which falls as rain 
or snow never reaches the sea through me} 
medium of drainage, but is evaporated from | 
the land. If all precipitation went into 
rivers, and should be conducted back to the | 
sea, should have enormous streams of 
water which would entirely awarf our pres- 
ent ones. After the precipitation for each 
State had been computed, the amounts were 
summed up in five districts; the Northeast, 
the Southeast, the North Central, the South | 
Central, and the Western. In 1896 the total | 
rainfall in the Northeast section was 98.9) 
cubic miles; in the Southeast, 199.7; in the 

North Central, 363; in the South Central, | 
308.8, and in the Western, 326, making a 


total for the United States of 1,296.4 cubic | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


we 


miles. 


With fourteen years taken as a basis, 
the average annual temperature of the| 
United States, excluding the outlying parts, 
is 52.9 degrees F; the annual precipitation 
1,308 cubic miles. Frequent attempts to show 
a periodic variation of the temperature 
and rainfall have been made, and to con- 
nect this period with some celestial phenom- 
enon, such as sun spots. Whilethere seems a 
especially in the first part of 
the fourteen years, for a minimum of tem- 
perature and rainfall to occur at a max!i- 
mum of sun spots, the latter part of the 
period embraced is erratic in both the tem- 
perature and precipitation curves. The 
fluctuation is a large fraction of the gen- 
eral periodic change which coincides fair- 
ly well with the sun-spot period. The most 
that may be said is that there are not 


work has been done on the vast amount of 
data already accumulated, to show with any 





| riculture, 


certainty, or even probability, that any ce- 
lestial phenomena govern the variation of 
temperature and precipitation from year to 
year. The remarkable thing is that the 
yearly variation is so small, considering 
the great storms and great variations of 
temperature extending over short periods. 
This very uniformity is perhaps more won- 
derful than the discevery of some celestial 
cause for the variation. 


“The Life of the Plant,” by Professor Ti- 
miriazeff, of Moscow, has been agreeably 
translated by Miss Chéréméteff from the 
seventh Russian edition. As the ripe thought 
of an exceptional man, the book may be 
read by the intelligent farmer with much 
profit. Recognized as the foundation of ag- 
horticulture, and forestry, the 
study of the physiology of plants presents 
to the general reader topics of absorbing 
interest. Professor Timiriazeff shows what 
the plant takes from soil and air, the influ- 


}ence of warmth and light upon it, how it 


converts the absolutely useless into those 


| materials which nourish man and the rest 


of the animal world, how the green plant 
stands between man and starvation. When 
ll this becomes generally known and ap- 
plied, larger crops and diminishing danger 
of a hungry world will result. 


Dr. George Montgomery Tuttle, one of the 
best-known gynecologists in this country, 
died last week in New York, at the age of 
fifty-six. After graduating from Yale in 
1877, and in 1880 from the College of Physi- 
| cians and Surgeons, he began an apprentice- 
ship at the hospitals in New York, and from 
1884 until the time of his death was at- 
tending gynecologist at the Roosevelt Hos- 
|pital. He contributed to various medical 
journals. 








Drama 


“THE WINTER'S TALE” 
SAVOY. 


Lonpon, October 17. 
The excitement now raging over Gran- 


AT THE 


‘ville Barker’s production of “The Win- 


ter’s Tale” at the Savoy Theatre means 


‘nothing in particular, except the reac- 


tion of critics and public from the dul- 
ness of a month of first nights that have 
not given anybody anything to write or 
to talk about. 

All through September, theatre after 
theatre opened the season with new 
plays, each of which seemed to be trying 
to outdo the other in dramatic empti- 
ness or scenic pretentiousness. We have 
had Mrs. Wiggin’s “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” with its patchwork of sen- 
timent, stars and stripes, and inno- 
cence, and its “angel-child” strayed, ap- 
parently, straight from Anstey’s music- 
hall parody to play the heroine. We 
have had Mr. Walter Browne’s morality 
of “Everywoman,” revised by Stephen 
Phillips, for the British public, and 
used as a peg upon which to hang Drury 
Lane's regular autumn riot of realism 
and spectacle—Everywoman, with her 
nonconformist conscience, who, if called 
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Mary Smith or Angelina, would not have 
the shadow of a chance even at Drury 
Lane. We have had the spectacular 
patriotism of “Drake” at His Majesty's, 
the inevitable offshoot from “Bunty” in 
a new arrangement of Victorian cos- 
tume and Scotch accent, the—I hardly 
know how many more, and none in 
which I, at least, have been able to 
discover a gleam of interest, with the 
exception of James Montgomery's 
“Ready Money” at the New Theatre, like 
“Rebecca” and “Everywoman,” an im- 
portation from America, but, unlike 
them, one that is welcome; an amusing 
farce, though I believe there have beén 
critics who, expecting a moral in it— 
goodness knows why—and failing to 
find any, have been foolish enough not 
to enjoy its fun. 

After such a record as this, it Is no 
wonder that the first ambitious perform- 
ance with some pretence to dramatic 
quality should be hailed, on the one 
hand, as the most original production 
of modern times, on the other, as a med- 
ley and farrago of all the most advanc- 
ec fads and “isms” of the day. When 
the excitement gradually calms down, I 
think it will be found that “The Win- 
ter’s Tale” at the Savoy deserves neither 
the exaggerated praise nor the exag- 
gerated blame heaped upon it. That he 
has adhered rigidly to the text is a 
virtue of which Mr. Barker boasts 
and for which he may be honored. Whe- 
ther or no he has given the real Shake- 
speare in his interpretation at the Savoy 
is a question over which discussion has 
been fierce, irrelevant as it is, since 
nobody to-day knows what the real 
Shakespeare, in this sense, is. In France, 
where there has ever been greater re- 
spect for form, it is pretty well known 
what Racine, what Moliére, is, and in 
the performances at the Théatre Fran- 
cais one has the comfertable certainty 
that the classic tradition is duly observ- 
ed. But in England there is no tradi- 
tion in these, or most other, matters; 
each new manager who makes Shake- 
speare his bid for popularity “muddles 
through” in his own way, and takes 
great credit to himself for the correct- 
ness of his version or his costumes. 


perhaps, but desperately dull to the 
mere playgoer. Granville Barker has 
wisely refrained from either popular or 
archeological extreme—though to 
latter he may show decided inclination. 
One of the things he has been most se- 
verely criticised for is the rapid pace, 
the gallop, at which the play is taken 
at the Savoy—a gallop that we are as- 
sured is most un-Shakespearean. The 
criticism is only in a measure deserved, 
for Leontes (Henry Ainley), more enam- 
ored of his part than of his wife, lin- 
gers writhingly and gesticulatingly over 
it, acting with an evident determination 
that suggests he has not forgotten his 
lesson, as Cassius, with Beerbohm Tree; 
while Hermione (Lillah McCarthy) 
plays the statue in anticipation 
the very first moment of the first scene. 
But the rest of the performance goes 
fast enough, more particularly in the 
sheep-shearing revels, and the effect of 
speed is increased by the fact that there 
ix only one interval, and that the fall 
of a curtain replaces the ordinary busi- 
ness of scene-shifting. 


the 


from 


But nothing could be less critical than 
to criticise this speed—this pace—for 
it is precisely what makes the play go 
—so much so, that if one does not 
happen to be a Shakespeare 
ar, one can but wonder if this is not 
just the pace which Shakespeare him- 
self would have given it. The action 
leaves no time for thought; it is so 
swift that all the delicious absurdities 
of plot and detail are carried off in the 
swing of the movement, the hurry from 
scene to scene. The encounter of An- 
tigonus with the bear, though the most 
realistic of pantomime bears; the ad- 
ventures of the infant Perdita, direct 
descendant of Romulus and Remus and 
close of kin to the Babes in the Wood; 
the naiveté of disguise by which Florizel 
is deceived by his father; Shakespeare’s 
crude appeal to the gallery when he 
presents Paulina to Camillo, and so 
pairs off everybody happily at the end; 
all these things and as many more seem 
quite natural to the panoramic swiftness 
with which life passes in Bohemia by 
the sea. It may be objected that Shake- 
speare’s verse must suffer in the race, 
and it does. The only lines I remember 
as having been delivered with genuine 
feeling for their rhythm and sense, as 
well as for enunciation and elocution, 
were those of Paulina’s Steward (Nigel 
Playfair) in the one speech Shakespeare 
allows him, but with such generosity 
that it remains one of the most memor- 
able in the play. This objection, how- 
ever, is the less felt because anybody 
who knows the English theatre never 
expects to hear blank verse, or verse of 
any kind, or indeed fine prose, decently 
recited on the stage. In no detail of 
their profession do English actors and 
actresses show more lamentably the lack 
of that training and tradition to which 


schol- 


When the question is one of the re- 
spective merit of their interpretations, 
however, it is much easier to answer, for 
there is no doubt that in some respects 
Cranville Barker has left his modern 
predecessors far behind. The usual 
Shakespearean performance in the fash- 
ionable theatre means a distracting elab- 
oration of scenery, aslowness of pace— 
especially at His Majesty’s—that ures 
up one’s interest before the first cur- 
tain falls, and the mouthing and rant- 
ing that destroy whatever reality might 
survive dramatic ideals and forms so 
dissimilar to our own; the usual 
Shakesnerrean rerformance presented 
by societies organized for the purpose 
is likely to be reduced to an archeologt- 





cal exercise, interesting to the student | 





the French owe their dramatic suprem- 
acy to-day. 


To make Shakespeare live at this late 
date is no small accomplishment, and 
Granville Barker is to be congratulated 
on success. Here, he has really 
been original. But when it comes to his 
manner of presenting the play, it must 
be admitted that has not achieved 
originality even in his use and adapta 
tion of the ideas and experiments of 
others. So freely has he borrowed, or 
rather, so fréely have the designers of 
the scenery and costumes (Norman Wil- 
kinson and Albert Rothenstein) bor 
rowed for him, that almost every critic 
has brought a new accusation of pla 
giarism against him. He is Post-Im 
pressionistic, he Beardsleyesque; he 
takes his good from wherever he finds 
it, whether from the medi#val stage or 
Tart nouveau; he prigs beauty from 
the now fashionable Russian Ballet and 
eccentricity from the now over-rated 
Reinhardt; he has only done what 
Poél, Benson, and Gordon Craig have 
done before him; and in each of these 
accusations there is more than a word 
of truth. 


his 


he 


is 


But it would not matter how much he 
might beg, borrow, or steal, if he did it 
with distinction and in order to obtain 
At times he justifies him 
self, in his treatment of the stage 
which he has brought down into the 
auditorium, and built up in three planes, 
with two doors for exit and entrance on 
either side: a modern modification of 
primitive arrangements appropriate to 
the play and to the period. The scenery 
in its simplicity is a vast improvement 
upon the vulgar gaudiness and extrava- 
gant realism that have been becoming 
worse and worse ever since Irving 
brought them into vogue at the Lyceum 
The simple white palace of Leontes has 
no ornament save a row of quiet arches 
hung with dull gold curtains at the 
back, and is as restful as it Is 
tifal, besides being much more in char- 
acter with Shakespeare's fantasy than 
the sham medieval castle that 
probably have been erected at His Maj- 
esty’s to set the audience gaping with 
astonishment at the feat The ‘shep 
herd’s cottage savors of the affectation 
peculiar to the modern architect of the 
“simple-life’” cottage, but even so, it 
more in harmony than the 
miliar pretty pastoral scene abounding 
in landscape incident that 
serves to distract the average 
coer from the, to him, tedious verse of 
Shakespeare. The cn 
plain and sometimes relieved with con 
ventional that fall with 
the shifting of the scenes, prove the. ef- 
fectiveness of simplicity, besides being 
admirable backgrounds to the different 
figures and groups. It ts at this point 
that Granville Barker has gone honeless- 
Iv astray, for all his borrowing The 
more simple and subordinate the back- 


fine results. 


as 


beau 


would 


is 


more fa- 


elsewhere 
theatre- 
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rtains, 


decorations, 
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ground, the more it brings out the fig- 
ures and groups posed and moving be- 
it that he has not been 
the first discover. But the figures 
and the groups at the Savoy cannot 
stand being brought out in such strong 
relief Beardsley, the Russian Ballet, 
Reinhardt, have clearly been the chief 
the costumes and the 
the spirit of Beardsley 
been wofully mis- 
construed in the process. Of any mere 
inappropriateness it would idle to 
complain, since any one costume or pose 
be as appropriate as another to 
such a fantasy. With two possible 
exceptions, the costumes are guilty 
worse offence than inappropriate- 
ness-—-they are ugly, and ugliness 
in such a stage setting is the unpardon- 
able sin. The head-dresses of men and 
women, with flaunting, foolish feathers 
and long, lean, meagre, unlovely locks 
of hair, would be more in keeping with 
burlesque or parody; in the various 
dresses the odd, rather than beauty, 
seems to have been the aim, and actors 
and actresses, conscious of their unlove- 
wear them awkwardly; certain 
like the birettas of the advo- 
the court are nothing 
nor less than caricatures. Alto- 
gether, the straining after the sensa- 
tional is all too obvious, and to add to 
the artificial effect thus produced, at 
certain crowded moments on the stage, 
the characters assume, and remain in, 
pantomime attitudes like so many su- 
pers from “Sumurfn” or “The Miracle”; 
the more obvious, and the more discord- 
ant, because of the rapidity of the ac- 
tion immediately before and after. 
Barker has made Shake- 
speare on the modern stage, for once, 
amusing—his crime to the critics; but 
he has not made Shakespeare beautiful, 
which is no less essential for success 
when the play is “The Winter’s Tale.” 
The triumph would have been greater 
had he drawn his audience by the merit 
of Shakespeare alone, instead of by the 
display of his sympathy with every “ar- 
tistic’ movement of the moment. But 
in the English theatre we must take our 
good where we find it, and we can only 
be grateful when there is any good to 
take, however much it may be adulter- 
ated. N,N. 


fore a truth 


to 


inspiration of 
poses, though 
and the Ballet has 
be 


would 
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liness, 
details, 
in 


cates scene, 


more 


Granville 


Laurence Irving has published (DuMfeld) 
his English version of Maxim Gorki's “The 
Lower Depths,” which was played in the 
Kingsway Theatre, London, last winter. It 
will convey to English readers, doubtless, a 
sufficiently accurate Impression of the gen- 
eral character and scope of the work, al- 
though the habitual use of slang phrases 


peculiarly British indicates that it is by no) 


means an exact translation. This, however, 
Is not a matter of serious moment. The 
plece is not one of those masterpieces 
which demand from the adapter the most 
reverential] literary treatment. It possesses 
a certain interest as a ‘reflection of the 


manner of life in Russian slums, but the 


conditions which it depicts do not differ es- | 
sentially from those which, unhappily, are | 
only too common in the underworld of | 
many other great cities in freer and more | 
civilized countries. As a grimly realistic | 
sketch of human misery and degradation it | 
has the merit of veracity, but it throws no 
new light upon dark places, depicts suffer- | 
ing and evil without seeking the cause or 
suggesting a remedy, and is almost entirely 
lacking in the imagination, the insight, or 
the appeal to be found in the writings of | 
such men as Dickens, Tolstoy, Balzac, Zola, | 
or even Eugéne Sue. Had it been written 
originally in English it would have been 
pronounced a melodrama of the third, or, at 
best, the second rate, in no way remarkable 
except for its frankness. It characterizes 
with crude vigor a number of perfectly 
familiar types, but has neither plot nor co- | 
hesion, and but very little dramatic action. | 
Such episodes as occur, amid the wastes of 
talk, are of the ordinary police-court vari- 
ety, and culminate in murder. The per-/| 
sonages represented include a ruffianly and 
miserly dive-keeper, his abandoned wife, | 
who fights with her sister for the favors of | 
u pickpocket, a drink-sodden actor, a de- | 
graded swindling baron, a_ street-walker, 
and various tatterdemalions. Rascally of- 
ficialdom is impersonated by a grafting po- | 
liceman, The one respectable figure is a) 
pilgrim, Luka, who preaches tolerance and | 
acts as peacemaker, without in any way in-| 
fluencing the course of events. There are 
forcible passages in the dialogue, but they | 
are rare, and fail to relieve the dreariness 
of a play which is as chaotic in form as it 
is pessimistic in spirit. 


William Archer contributes the “Con-| 
to the masterpieces of English 
Drama series (American Book Co.), now in! 
preparation under Prof. Felix E. Schelling 
as general editor. In the present case the! 
introduction is interesting mainly for what 
is said on that hoary question of Congreve’s| 
morality, or, rather, lack of it. Mr. Archer | 
rejects the lame excuse that the different, 
social conventions of that day are the real! 
offenders, and equally confutes Congreve’s| 
own plea that in his works abuses are sat- | 
irized. Satire, comes the retort, must, if it | 
is to have point, set up by way of contrast | 
a moral standard. Nothing of the sort is! 
observed in Congreve. Nor is this irre-| 
sponsible comic muse—“painted French bag-| 
gage,” Thackeray called her—to be fathered 
upon France, for the good reasen that “it 
did not exist, in anything like such brutal 
and brazen forms, on the other side of the 
Channel.” In his complete ethical indif- 
ferences Congreve, with Vanbrugh, is re- 
garded by Mr. Archer as the last of the an- 
clents, of the Jacobeans, rather than as the 
first of the moderns. “With Steele and Far- 
quhar a new spirit came into come- 
dy—the spirit of meliorism, so utterly for- 
cign to Congreve.” The following are the 
plays included in this volume: “The Double- 
Dealer,” “Love for Love,” “The Way of the 
World,” and “The Mourning Bride.” 


greve” 


The production of “Julius Caesar,” which 
William Faversham has made in the Lyric 
Theatre, is, when existing dramatic condi- 
tions are taken into consideration, an em- 
inently respectable achievement. It suf- 
fers, of course, as have most recent 


stances the sense of the text was 


| whole, 


lover his points. 





Shakespeagean performances, from the sub- 


ordination of text to spectacle, but the act- 
ing was upon a somewhat higher level of 
general intelligence than old theatre-goers 
might have expected. The conspicuous 
weaknesses in it, wherever they were dis- 
played, were largely due evidently to over- 
anxiety and inexperience. Undue delibera- 
tions, excessive tonal emphasis and gesture 
were faults which most of the actors shared 
in common, and the diction—except in the 


lease of two or three players—had neither 


In many ir- 
missed 
or distorted. But the representation, as a 
was smooth, vigorous, picturesque, 
tragic dignity. 


cultivation nor distinction. 


and had its touches of 


|Fuller Mellish, a veteran Shakespearean, 


had a good conception of Julius, but near- 
ly spoiled it by over-acting and staginess. 
Tyrone Power, if somewhat heavy, was in 
many respects an admirable Brutus. Wil- 


liam Faversham played Antony with in- 


| telligence and abundant spirit, but without 


rant. Mr. Keenan would have been a bet- 
ter Cassius if he had been less anxious 
Miss Opp was misplaced 
as Portia. The mobs had been trained 
with precision, but not much discernment. 


“Bunty Pulls the Strings” continues to 
be so successful at the London Haymarket 
that Manager Harrison is likely to abandon 
his idea of making an elaborate production 
of Ibsen’s “The Pretenders.” In its place 
he will probably present Stanley Houghton’s 
comedy, “The Younger Generation.” It will 
be preceded by a one-act play of a some- 
what ambitious character. This is the work 
of Lord Dunsany, and bears the title of 
“The Golden Doom.” The action takes place 


'“a long time ago,” and the story is en- 
| tirely fantastic. 


S. H. Sime is designing 


| both costumes and scenery; the latter will 
| be painted by Joseph Harker. 


According to the local critics, Aubrey 
Smith has scored an emphatic success at 
the Liverpool Repertory Theatre with “In- 
stinct,” a play adapted by an American 
dramatist, Penrhyn Stanlaws, from the 
French of Henry Kistemaeckers. It deals 
with a crisis in the lives of two persons, a 
distinguished surgeon and his wife. The 
latter has taken a deep but purely inno- 
cent interest in a young poet, who has come 
to regard her as his Egeria. In the ab- 
sence of her husband, who pretends that 
work calls him away, Mrs. Mandover grants 
her youthful admirer a final meeting in her 
own house. Thither he repairs, and is sud- 
denly attacked by serious illness. Dr. Man- 
dover, upon his return, is in the mood for 
murder, but is recalled to a sense of his 
professional duty by the frantic appeals of 
his wife, who tells him that it is his mis- 
sion to cure, and not to destroy. High 
praise is given to Aubrey Smith and Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite for their respective per- 
formances. It is easy to credit Mr. Smith 
with great effectiveness in a part of thie 
kind. 


Miss Gertrude Kingston announces two 
afternoon performances at the Little Thea- 
tre, in London, of a play, entitled “Bar- 
bara Grows Up,” which made a hit on its 
original production at the Glasgow Reper- 
tory Theatre. The piece is “by an author 
unknown to London.” 


Maurice Maeterlinck has finished his 
promised sequel to “The Blue Bird,” in 
which Tyltyl and Myty! are introduced at 
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a much later stage of growth. He is luck- 
ier than most authors if he has been able 
to find new inspiration at the old font. 





Interpretation in Song. By Harry Plun- 
ket Greene. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Plunket Greene is one of the most 
prominent concert singers of our time. 
He is a bass, of the Wiillner type; that 
is, he owes his success much more to 
his art of interpretation than to nat- 
vral beauty of voice. It is this that 
gives his book its special value. He has 
been through the mill and knows what 
he is talking about. His example and 
his teaching will be a stimulus espe- 


cially to those who, like himself, have, 


unusual obstacles to overcome. Yet let 
not those whose voices are naturally 
beautiful imagine that they can depend 
on that alone; a vast number of such 
have found out to their grief that a 
great gift like a lovely voice may count 
tor nothing in the world of music. The 
number of such failures would be much 
reduced if every young singer would 
read this admirable volume. 

Mr. Greene exaggerates when he says 
that, whereas players have greatly im- 
proved their technique during the last 
thirty years, the singer alone has stood 
still. Singers like players have master- 
ed operas like Wagner's which a gen- 
eration ago pronounced impossi- 
ble of execution. Nevertheless, the 
singer with a beautiful voice who has 
not taken the trouble to learn his busi- 
ness is much in evidence. So far as tech- 
vique is concerned, Mr. Greene has no- 
thing to tell them in this volume; he 
takes technique for granted—with one 
exception. Inasmuch as the whole struc- 
ture of interpretative singing stands 
on breath control, the physical part of 
breathing is dealt with in an appendix. 
The rest of the volume is concerned 
chiefly with the three possessions with 
which (in addition to technique) the 
interpreter must  start—Magnetism, 
Sense of Atmosphere, and Command of 
Tone-color. These topics are not dis- 
cussed in a dry psychological manner, 
but are illustrated with vivid glimpses 
of actual happenings in concert halls. 
Nothing, for instance, could more 
entertaining as well as instructive than 
the pages devoted to showing how eas 
ily the magnetic something which 
passes from singer to audience and from 
audience to singer is destroyed, not so 
much by some unexpected noise by 
something visible. which snaps the 
thread of attention to the artist and .his 
music. “To a singer the roving eye in 
an audience is as terrible a danger sig 
nal as the early yawn.” 

In the pages relating to atmosphere 
Mr. Greene: declares "that. the secret of 


were 


be 


as 





' 


interpretation lies in the treatment of a 
song as a whole. The atmosphere of 
the song creates the right mood in the 
singer—if he knows how to go about 
it. The author points the way in a long 
chapter, How to Study a Song, which is 
admirably conceived. Perhaps nowhere 
else in all the pedagogic literature re- 
lating to music can the student find 
stch a key to the very heart of great 
songs as in this chapter. The greatest 
cf all songs is, as the author rightly 
maintains (p. 238), Schubert's “Doppel- 
finger.” To read the five pages he de- 
votes to it, and then to play and sing 
the thrilling song itself (it is printed 
here with his interpretation marks) will 
mean to most students the dawn of a 
new insight into the inner secrets of ex- 
pressive music. Among the other songs 


treated in the same fashion are Schu- 
mann’s “Er der Herrlichste von Allen” 
and Stanford’s “The Crow.” In The 


Singing of Folksongs and a number of 
pages devoted to the analysis of British 
ballads that are worth while, the stu- 
dent will find more help of the same 
kind. 

Singers talk a great deal about tone 
color without knowing as a rule what 
they mean by it. Mr. Greene clears up 
the matter by bidding the vocalist to 
“vitalize the breath and add to it the 
same color when singing the words that 
he would give when speaking them in 
accordance with their dramatic signifi- 
cance.” After some remarks Style 
he considerable 


on 
passes on to discuss at 
length three main rules for all singers, 
these rules being: Never Stop. the 
March of Song; ‘Sing Mentally 
Through Your Rests; and Sing as You 


a 


Sneak. The discussion of the first of 
these is of particular importance at 
the present time when singers are too 
prone to indulge in excessive and ill- 
timed variations of pace (rubato) at 
the expense of rhythm. It will give 
them pause to read the masterly re- 
marks (p. 45) on the necessity of keep- 


ing up the march of the rhythm in “The 


Erlking” witrout any slackening, be- 
cause, through the whole song run haste 
and fear No less timely and impor- 
tant are the remarks on the necessity 
for singing mentally through rests, so 
cs to keep in the mood. Under this 
head there are also useful admonitions 
tc vocalists as to songs and parts of 
songs in which the pianist sets the 
pace and the singer must be his hum 
hile follower 

The Making of Programmes and The 
(Jergy and. Intoning are other . topics 
discussed. Mr. Greene's eminence as an 
oratorio singer also gives special value 
to his remarks on recitative. He is elo 
quent op the subject and on the causes 
of over elaboration of details; he dwells 


patretically on. the martyrdom of mem- 
origing poor songs and throws. much 
light-on the question why most English 
hod 3 of 


arr “80 {s- caricatures 


oo’ "e8 








the ordinary Hnglish cont:alto and oth- 
er types are among the most amusing 
things in musical literature, as are his 
remarks on ballad accompaniments. 
Neat epigrams there are, as when 
ecdivises the singer to “ask himself not 
what he can put into the song, but what 
can got out of it’—an admonition 
much needed. In short, Mr 
book is full of wit and wisdom and in 
valuable to all be their 
voices beautiful or of mediocre charm, 
wish to succeed on the concert stage 
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The Harvard 
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velt “Harvard 
The editor writes that 
already succeeded {jin 
number of prominent musicians in the en- 


terprise, such as H. T. Parker, Philip Hale, 
Converse, Loeffler, Chadwick, Philip Goepp, 


articles by 
Values 
Thirty 
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Nicholas Roose 
Boston 


ter 


by Foot« on five 


Years Boston Spel 
and by 
the 


he 


on and Opera.” 


has 


interesting a iarge 


Richard Aldrich, Morris Class, George Bur 
dette, Edward B. Hill, and many others 
a number of whom have promised to write 
for us. We intend to have their contribu 
tions form the backbone of the paper, and 
to supplement their work by that of the un 
dergraduate editors, thus producing as a 
whole a paper which will have little in 
common with the usual American musical 
trade journal or guide for music teachers 
Next Monday the opera season opens 
with Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut.” The other 
operas of the week will b« ‘Gétterdim- 
merung’’ on Wednesday Gioconda"” op 
Thursday, “Madama Butterfly’ on Friday 


and “Tannhduser” on Saturday afternoon 
Brooklyn will have “Rigoletto” on the even 
ng of that Saturday 

The chief offering of the Philharmoni: 
Society this season will be an elaborate 
production of the Ninth Symphony of Bee 
thoven, for which the MacDowell Chorus 
with its usual numbers considerably aug- 
mented, has now for some time been re- 
hearsing In an early concert Conductor 
Josef Stransky will offer the new “Merry 
Overture” of Felix Weingartner, its first 
public performance. He will introduce 
also for a first hearing in these concerts 
Alexander Ritter’s “Olaf Wedding Dance, 
a Symphonic Waltz.” The composer Was a 
special friend of Wagner and a teacher of 
Rik hard Strauss Other novelties th be 
presented by the Philharmonic during. the 
season will be a new French symphony by 
Dubois, a ‘posthumoug overture of Dvor&k, 
an overture by Erich Korngold, tl this 
teen-year-old Viennese compose further 
ore new works by Sibelius Bruckner, 
Debuesy, Felix Draeseke, Max Reger, Emil 
Graener, and others, Including Henry Had- 
ley's In Bohemta.” The Phitharmonk 
under Mr Stransky will begin its 
season With: a. New England .tour, <ap- 
pearing in New Haven under the auspices 
of the musical department of Yale Un) 
versity, in Prowidenee, Holyoke, and Bos- 
tor returning. te New York in time for 
the first concerts in. Carnegie Hall, Thurs 
day evening, November 14, and Friday af- 
ternoon, November 15 Mischa Elman, the 
vieliniat; willebe the soloist of the New 
Mngland tiur and. of the opening New York 
toncer's 
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From Country Life, Limited (London) we 
receive a handsome facsimile reprint in 
folio of John Shute’s “The First and Chief 
Groundes of Architecture.” This treatise 
the classical orders was published in| 
London in 1568, and is the first systematic | 
treatment of the matter in the English | 

Shute, on the title page, calls him- | 
architect. There is rea-| 
suppose that he was chiefly the} 
former. His Italian journey was made in 
1560 at the expense of the Duke of North- 
umberland. Shute emphasizes the fact that, 
aside from the reading of Serlio and others, | 
he studied the buildings on the spot, both 
His treatise, which 
merely the draughting of the 
their superimposition, is prob- 
the beginning of what was 
an extended work. Possibly 
be detected in Longleat, 
if his book, which is ex- 
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has been to add to their interest for the 


reader by treating them biographically. As 
he in his introduction, the ordinary 
guide-book seems to be written with the 
one definite end—to save the Icgs of th» vis- 
itor by offering no obstruction to his walk- 
ing through the building once and for all, 
But if 


says 


without retracing any of his steps. 
he takes such a course in the regular order, 
what he will be (as in 
Winchester, what was 


see will probably 


for example), “first, 
in the nave in the latter part of the 
the fifteenth century; 
in the crossing in the 
work in the 
nth century; then the 
work in the in the first half of the 
fourteenth then the done in 
the retro-choir early in the thirteenth cen- 
finally, sixteenth-century work in the 


lone 
fourteenth 
then the 
twelfth 
transepts in the elev: 


and in 


work done 


century: then done 
choir 
century; work 
tury; 


Lady chapel.” 


Such a procedure evidently gives the vis- 
itor to a cathedral no adequate idea of the 
vitality of the building as organic 
growth, and leads him to overlook the prac- 
tical reasons for the varied 
the building deve'oped. 


an 
and msthetic 
changes made 
Mr 
trary, has the great merit of placing before 
a story, the 
which have led to the constructions as we 
find them to-day—a story which gains in 
interest as he describes, with no little 
skill, the motives which led to their re- 
building and rearrangement. In a book 
which covers so broad a field with such 


as 


us, as consecutive 


minuteness of detail, it would be too mucb | 


to hope that no errors of fact and inter- 
pretation have been made; but these our 
author has used care to avoid by special 
consultation with local experts. The book 
is profusely illustrated with small but ex- 
cellent photographic reproductions. 


New sections on Japanese metal work 
give special value to a second edition of 
Ii. Wilson's “Silverwork and Jewelry” (in 
the Artistic Crafts Series of Technical 
Handbooks, edited by W. R. Lethaby and 
published by Appleton). The author, since 
the appearance of the first edition of his 
manual, has witnessed demonstrations by 
Profs. Unno Bisei and T. Kobayashi, of 
the Imperial Fine Arts College, Tokio, 
where he was “deeply impressed not only 
by the simplicity of the tools and methods, 
but by the miraculous skill with which 
these tools and methods are employed.” 
Mr. Wilson's descriptions of the Far Fast- 
ern of inlaying, damascening, 
and casting are illustrated with explicit 
drawings, and are of a kind to stir 
imitative faculties of the Occidental 
worker, professional or 
A by Mr. 
Bise} and tech- 
nical methods of work- 
ing and decorating metals in the Ashikaga 
subsequent periods, formule for the 
of shibuichi and shakudo, and 
These details 
general reader (save 
and there collector of Japanese 
eword guards or bronzes), but they are 
full of useful suggestions to the craftsman. 
A newly added chapter on Egyptian jewelry 
Emile Vernier’s book on Egyptian 
work The second edition, for 

like the frat, admirable 
guide to elementary workshop in 
the crafts @ith which it 
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FINANCIAL EUROPE AND THE DE- 
FEAT OF TURKEY. 


When the Balkan War was beginning, 

exactly a month ago, the decline on Eu- 
rope’s stock market began, which cul- 
minated in the two-hour panic of Sat- 
urday, October 12, on the stock ex- 
changes of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg. When the early news 
from the front came in, two somewhat 
opposite symptoms developed on those 
markets—money stringency, which led 
to a rise in official discount rates at 
all the great European state banks, and 
recovery in the stock markets, which at 
London became rapid in last week’s 
closing days. This last-named move- 
ment occurred in the face of the Turk- 
ish army’s unexpected and sensational 
defeat. It occurred, also, notwithstand- 
standing the earlier and quite general 
consensus of foreign critics, that a Turk- 
\ish victory, which should maintain the 
status quo, would make for financial re- 
assurance, whereas a sweeping victory 
\for the Balkan states, with the diplo- 
|}matic friction which must accompany 
|gettlement of peace, would be highly 
|disturbing to the markets. 
Financially, then, the questions now at 
‘issue are: Will the markets of the next 
'tew weeks be more affected by the fact 
‘that the war is near its end and a pro- 
j longed strain on capital resources avert- 
|ed, or by the fact that the uncertainties 
of another Berlin conference are before 
lus? In either case, was the recent ap- 
prehensive movement on Europe’s mon- 
ey markets due to the Balkan war 
alone, or to other and deeper causes 
which the war brought into light. 

It was on Thursday, October 17, that 
Turkey formally declared war. On the 
same day, bank rates went up at Lon- 
don, Paris, and Stockholm; the Bank of 
Germany similarly moved up its rate 
on the 24th; the Belgian bank rate had 
already risen on the 16th; the Bank of 
Austria followed suit on the 25th, and 
the Imperial Bank of Russia on the 
'29th. On Thursday, the 31st, the Bank 
of France again advanced its rate, fix- 
|ing the highest minimum since Novem- 
'ber, 1907. Only in the Wall Street panic 
of that month, and in the “Boer War 
/panic” in the autumn of 1899, has any 
‘such general advance of rates at the Eu- 
| ropean state banks occurred. 
| For three reasons, the rise in the 
'French bank rate is the matter of spe- 
cial interest. Only once before in this 
generation—in 1899—has the Bank of 
|France raised its rate twice in a single 
fortnight. Last Thursday's second ad- 
vance occurred on a day when the 
Bourse, at its monthly settlement, was 
paying differences on the panicky fall 
in prices of the three preceding weeks. 
Finally, and of singular historical in- 
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terest, Thursday’s 4 per cent. rate was 
not only the highest established at any 
time since November, 1907, but was ac- 
tually the highest level reached at the 
Bank of France in October of any year 
since 1881. 

In 1907, the 4 per cent. rate was fixed 
as a barrier to the seemingly limitless 
demand for gold by the panic-stricken 
New York market. In 1899, the rate 
got to 4% in December, on the defeat 
of England’s South African armies and 
the blockade of the Transvaal gold 
mines. In 1881, the Paris bank rate 
rose to 5 per cent. on October 20, after 
having been 3% as recently as Septem- 
ber, and the reason then, as was the 
case iast month, was a very menacing 
speculative situation on the Bourse. 

It had been suddenly discovered, at 
the time, not only that a multitude of 
private speculators had gone beyond 
their depth, but that banking institu- 
tions were involved. The Bank of 
France and the Government tided mat- 
ters over until the monthly Bourse set- 
tlement of February, 1882. One or two 
Paris banks then had to go; the French 
financial market was thrown into panic; 
the London bank rate went to 6 per 
cent., and even on Wall Street call mon- 
ey got up to 17 per cent. 

This is in many respects an interest- 
ing precedent. It is not to be supposed 
that it infers any such sequel at Paris 
te the present disturbances. Nothing of 
the sort followed the high Paris rates 
of 1899 and 1907. But the difficulty in 


the present case seems to be that the 
Balkan crisis caught the Paris credit! 
tearket heavily extended. That was not) 
But the | 
very fact that during 1908, 1909, and) 


true of 1899; still less of 1907. 


1910 Paris was resorted to by every bor- 
rowing Government and market in the 
world, and that nearly all applicants 
were accommodated, suggested a pro- 
-cess of tying-up capital. 

Paris has taken quantities of shares 
from here, and not always shares of the 
‘best quality; it has engaged heavily in 
rubber shares, South American shares, 
bonds of second-rate Governments (in- 
cluding the Balkan states), and, above 
all, Russian industrials in the field of 
oil, iron, and coal. Many people won- 
dered why, in September of last year, 
after the French banks had called back 
their loans from Germany and thereby 
caused a financial crisis at Berlin, there 
should have ensued a formidable crash 
at Paris also. On the face of the situa- 
tion, it would have been inferred that 
such recall of capital would have made 
the Paris position extremely comforta- 
ble, and there were some European crit- 
ics who argued that Paris was bringing 
its money home from Germany, not be- 
cause it feared a German war, but be- 
cause it had to have the capital back at 
once, 

One of the most singular of all the 
incidents of this whole curious chapter 
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of European finance is that, while the | 


financial world, during the whole of 
1912, has been pointing at Berlin as the 
market which would have the most pain- 
ful experience in the “October settle- 
ment,” the actual arrival of October 
found Berlin, on the whole, in thorough- 
ly sound condition, but Paris itself in 
straits. Perhaps financial Berlin has to 
thank the New York banks, and their 
loan of $120,000,000 during the tiding- 
over of last winter, for its own easy 
escape; but even this leaves us confront- 
ed with the state of affairs at Paris. 

This phase of the European financial 
situation will remain deeply interesting, 
whatever happens in the Balkan war. 
It will be equally interesting to see how 
this European situation affects our mar- 
kets. In the foreign tight-money period 
of 1907, were ourselves the cause. 
In the similar stringency of 1882, our 
markets suffered heavily in the after- 
results—chiefly because Wall Street also 
had been over-speculating, and had just 
completed a season of disastrous har- 
vest failure. 

In the other severe and general Euro- 
pean money stringency of our time—the 
crisis of 1899—the American market 
was temporarily incommoded, and for a 
time was badly pinched. Then it re- 
sumed its movement of prosperity, 
which swept along to April, 1901. The 
movement was hardly impeded, even by 
the Berlin market’s very serious crisis 


we 


at the end of 1900; our own markets | 
were building on the foundations of gen-| 
uine economic strength and trade re-| 


vival. 
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Putnam. $2.50. 
The Masculine 
Pilgrim Press. 


Power of 
50 cents 


Methuen. 
Me.” Bos- 


London: 
“Unto 


Siberia 
Walter 


ton Pilgrim Press. 35 cents net. 

Redfield, W. C. The New Industrial Day. 
Century. $1.25 net 

Remick, G. M Glenlock Girls at Camp 
West. Philadelphia: Penn Pub. Co. 

Richmond, G. 8. Brotherly House. Double- 
day, Page. 

Sangster, M. E The Mother Book. Chi- 
cago: McClurg. $2 net. 

Savory, D. L. Das erste Jahr des Deutschen 
Unterrichts. Frowde. 

Scott, W. R. The Americans in Panama. 


Statler Pub. Co 
Shakespeare, All the Tales From. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb and H. 8. Mor- 


ris. Illus. in color. 2 vols. Phila.: Lip- 
pincott. $3.50 net. 

Shea, Cornelius Love and Lure: A 
Romance of Arizona Broadway Pub. Co. 
$1.50. 

Sheldon, C. M. A Builder of Ships. Doran 
$1.20 net. 


Sheppard, W. C. The Rambler Club’s Aero- 


plane; Rambler Club’s Gold Mine; Ram- 
bler Club’s House-Boat Penn Pub. Co. 

Slattery, Margaret A Guide for Teach- 
ers of Training Classes Boston: Pil- 
grim Press 50 cents net. 

Smith, W. B Eece Deus. Chicago: Open 
Court Pub. Co. 2.25 

Somerville, E. O., and Ross, VM Dan Rus- 
sel the Fox Doran. $1.25 net. 









Now Ready 


The MAN WHO CAMEBACK 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


This is the story of the primrose paths 
trod by a reckless young prodigal, spoiled 
by great wealth and dissipation and cast of 
by his father, who strikes bottom’’ In a 
Shanghai slum It is the story, too, of bow 
a wanton of the music halls recalls him to 
himself, and of how thanks to her, he 
resolutely ‘“‘came back."’ 




























JiUluatrated by Bracker. 75 centa net 


THE CAT 


Being a collection of endearments and in 
vectives lavished by many writers upon 
an animal much loved and much abhorred. 
Selected and arranged by Agnes Rep- 
plier, author of ‘‘The Fireside Sphinx,’’ 
t Illustrated by Elizabeth F. 

anil. 






































Prefixine her selections with an essay 
Inetinet with the charm of one of the most 
delightful of familiar essayists, Miss Rep 
plier has here brought together the finest 
Passages in literature devoted to the cat 

/lluatrated $1.00 net; postpaid, 
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Fourth series, edited by A. | 


t 
| Spenser. An Original Canto, Designed as 


Part of his Fairy Queen. University 
Heights (N. Y. city). A. H. Nason. 30 
cents. 

Spring in Tuscany, and Other Lyrics. Port- 


land, Me.: Mosher. 
Stevenson, R. L. The Flight of the Prin- 


cess. Portland, Me.: Mosher. 
Strindberg, A. Plays: Creditors, Pariah. 
Trans. by E. Bjérkman. Scribner. 75 
cents net. 
Tarbell, I. M. The Business of Being a 
Woman. Macmillan. $1.25 net. 


Thurston, E. T. The “Flower of Gloster.” 
Dodd, Mead. 2.50 net. 


Tolman, W. H., and Guthrie, A. W. Hygiene 
for the Worker. Amer. Book Co. 50 
cents. 

Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyra- 
cea. Frowde. 

Van Dyke, H. W. Through South America. 
Crowell. $2 net. 


Prophetical, 
Phila. : 


Van Rensselaer, Mrs. J. K. 
Educational, and Playing Cards. 
Jacobs & Co. $3 net. 


Watson, G. C. Farm Poultry. Revised, en- 


larged. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 

Watson, John. The Interpretation of Re- 
ligious Experience. (Gifford Lectures, 
1910-12.) Glasgow: James Maclehose 
& Sons. $6 net. 


Weitenkampf, F. American Graphic Art. 
Holt. $2.75 net. 

Wells, Carolyn. The Lover’s Baedeker and 
Guide to Arcady. Stokes. .$1 net. 

Weston, J. L. Romance, Vision, and Satire: 
English Alliterative Poems of the Four- 
teenth Century. Boston: Hovghton, Mifflin. 
$1.2.. net. 

West, Paul. Just Boy. Doran. $1.20 net. 

White, S. E. The Land of Footprints. Dou- 


bleday, Page $1.50 net. 

Whitman, Walt. Memories of President 
Lincoln. Portland, Me.: T. B. Mosher. 
Woolley, L. T. Faith Palmer at the Caks. 
Philadelphia: Penn Pub. Co. $i net. 
Wright, K. A. Sweet Songs of Many 


Voices. Boston: Caldwell Co. 





A MEMOIR OF GEORGE 
PALMER PUTNAM 


Together with a Record of the Earlier Years of 
the Publishing House Founded by Him 
By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 

8ro. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

$2.50 net. By mail, $2.75. 

“With George Palmer Putnam as 
with many of his contemporaries, to 
be a publisher, an author, a soldier, a 
collector of customs, all more or less 


at the same time, was nothing un- | 
usual. Thus it happens that his 
biography which his son has written 


contains a thousand good stories of 
people whom his father met, authors, 
publishers, soldiers, ambassadors, dip- 
lomats and others. As a spectator 
at Bull Run, as publisher, as author, 
he distinguished himself, but partic- 
ularly as publisher, and it is as a 
publisher that he is able to recount 
his best stories.”"—N. Y. Times. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made in Boston and Harvard Libra- 
ries. Ancient and modern languages. Translation, 
revision of manuscripts, etc. 

MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 
96 Chestnut Street, Bost n, Mass. 
































temporary form. 


gold. Holds about one volume. 
neatly adjusted. 











BINDER FOR THE NATION 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with “The Nation” stamped on the side in 
Papers me | 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt o 
THE NATION 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. City 


and 
75¢. 


















